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Epucarion 


Devoted to the Science, Art, Philosophy ana Literature 
of Education 


VoL. XXXVIII. NOVEMBER, 1917 No. 3 


Music and Educational Tendencies of the 
Day 


Max Sonoen, East Tennessee State Normat Sonoot, 
Jounson City, Tenn. 


func NT the latter part of the nineteenth century Herbert 
Spencer announced to the educational world that for 

| hundreds of years education had been traveling in a 

rut and that in the future it must be freed from the 

mmnmownwncg limitations of pure mental discipline and follow a 
| path of practical usefulness or preparation for every- 

day living. Classical learning, in and for itself, had 

reigned long enough, and the science and business 

of life must in the future supersede the former goal of education. 
The educational world was ripe for Spencer’s doctrine, for his 
call for a more practical education was directly or indirectly heard. 
and heeded everywhere. But in no country did the seed of the 
new educational thought find more fertile soil than in the United 
States. The practical mind of America, coupled with its love for 
the novel and sensational, seized upon the new idea in education and 
adopted it not only without any modification or a second thought as 
to its full meaning but also far beyond the intention of its originator 
and advocate. Practical education, education for complete living, 
education for environment, education for efficiency, all become ster- 
eotyped phrases in the mouths of the enthusiasts of the new order 
without a moment’s consideration that the warning of Spencer 
might have been intended only to counteract and to supplement 
and not to completely displace that which had endured for ages. 
It seems that in the excitement of the moment and in the first 
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flush of our enthusiasm for the new in education we are losing all 
sense of proportion, and without trying to understand fully the 
meaning of education for complete living and education for en- 
vironment, we are well on the road to neglecting the spiritual in 
favor of the physical in our educational processes, and of making 
education just as narrow and as limited in scope as it was for- 
merly. Shall we be the happier for the substitution? Will our 
students be better educated, which must mean not only will they 
be better prepared to supply themselves with the physical needs 
of life but also whether they will have a better knowledge of, and 
a more appreciative outlook on life? Are we growing better or 
purer or is it the mere novelty that blinds and clogs our judicial 
faculties? Are we substituting something more worth while for 
something less worth while or are we merely changing in order 
to have something new? True, education was narrow, one-sided 
before the revolution, purely cultural; but are we not making 
it one-sided today, merely materialistic? And if we are to adopt 
one to the exclusion of the other, have we decided which is the 
better ? 

From expressions of opinion on the educational: tendencies of 
the day by persons inside and outside of academic circles one can 
judge of the tremendous changes that the last few years have wit- 
nessed in educational aims and tendencies and also whether these 
changes are deemed worthy and desirable. 

In 1911 our schools were criticised to the effect that they were 
failing to meet the needs of a democracy: “The end of all schools 
—high and low—must be life or public education will fail, and 
the fabric of democracy rests upon education. To aim at a cul- 
tural target and hit it once in a thousand times with a waste of 
the other shots, is folly. We may with propriety and good sense 
keep all that is cultural in our educational system. ‘There is 
always need of it. But in keeping the cultural part of education, 
we must provide also for the practical, the vocational. Industry 
has been revolutionized. Machines are making everything. Boys 
and girls used to leave school to learn trades; but today there are 
few trades to learn. Boys and girls now leave school to watch 
great machines do the work that their fathers did as apprentices. 
Industrial life demands specialists, men and women who can do 
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one thing expertly. Our schools are not supplying the demand. 
They are turning youths from the grades into the streets or fac- 
tories and from the high schools into the stores and offices to 
make what their class-conscious fellows call “the poor plutes.” 
And how many of them we know are poor plutes indeed; afraid 
vf losing caste by manual work, spending all their secant earnings 
upon “appearances,” place seeking, unscrupulous, social climbers, 
covetous, jealous failures.’’* 

In 1916 the pendulum of educational aims and values seems 
to have swung so far in the direction of the practical and voca- 
tional that a multitude of voices is arising in protest and in warn- 
ing. ‘The present so-called vocational education” says Dr. Nich- 
olas Murray Butler, “is proper as a subordinate, but not as a domi- 
nant principle of education. It might do for bees or ants but 
not for men. It rests upon and is controlled by a false idea, which 
underlies the whole educational system of the United States 
today, and which, if persisted in, will make us far inferior to all 
Jess rich and prosperous people possessing a national idea and pur- 
pose. Those who see this are trying to rescue our educational 
system, not by going back to the old methods, but by improving 
the new while preserving the best of the old, and bringing it all 
to an end none the less intellectual for being adapted to the needs 
of the times . . . What great purpose will our new education serve 
if it stops with being practical? How lasting will be the results 
that are measured by dollars and cents alone? True American 
education must develop lofty conceptions of citizenship and compel 
high national purposes and policies. These will be found the true 
measure of its success or failure.” 

“Tf there is anything apparent in this great crash of war which, 
logically perhaps, marks the outcome of decades of triumphant 
material progress, it is our need of utilizing to the full our in- 
tellectual and spiritual resources, lest the race go back to sav- 
agery . . . That ideal of recent decades, the entirely efficient 
human being, with every physical power, and every intellectual 
power that serves the physical, developed to the uttermost, becomes 
under certain conditions a terrible creature to contemplate, 


*A Democratic View of Education by William Allen White. The Craftsman, 
Nov. 1911. 
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declares himself the greatest enemy that civilization has to face. 
The menace of absolute efficiency of the lower man when unaware 
of scruple and of the higher laws that bind the souls of men, is 
being set forth in blood and iron, shot and shell . . . It is time 
for us to stop to scrutinize carefully those educational ideals which 
have of recent years been impressed upon us as the most impor- 
tant. There are depths in human nature with which the most 
progressive theories regarding human development have not reck- 
oned; the young need, both at home and in the schools, a pro- 
founder teaching than they are at present getting of the ends and 
aims of life. Those who are using the external studies of physical 
phenomena and physical law to the utmost limits, impatient of 
the moral and spiritual discipline of an earlier day, forget that 
their own training gave them a sense of moral values which they 
make no attempt to hand on in the system they are working out. 
It would be well for us to stop to think of the consequences in- 
volved in a facile change from a culture predominantly ethical 
to a culture predominantly scientific . . . If the future is to be 
saved, education must be a more fundamental thing than it is, 
for the most part, at present in this country, must take hold of 
the deeper elements in human nature, human feeling, passion, sym- 
pathy, pity, hope, aspiration; of the profounder intellectual and 
spiritual powers; of that imaginative insight that can pierce the 
husk to the finer inner meaning, the souls of things.”’+ 

“What is considered in education is hardly ever the boy or girl, 
the young man or young woman, but almost always, in some form, 
the maintenance of the existing order. When the individual is con- 
sidered, it is with a view to worldly success—making money or 
achieving a position. To be ordinary, to acquire the art of 
getting along, is the idea which is set before the youthful mind... 
Hardly anything is done to foster the inward growth of mind and 
spirit; in fact, those who have had most education are very often 
atrophied in their mental and spiritual life, devoid of impulse, 
and possessing only certain mechanical aptitudes which take the 
place of living thought.” + 


+ Conserving Our Spiritual Resources, by Margaret Sherwood, North American 
Review, December 1916. 

t Education as a Political Institution, Bertram Russell, Atlantic Monthly, June, 
1916. 
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“Has not the-rush of the young through succeeding generations 
in this country toward the mechanical, the dexterous, already be- 
gun to tell in a constantly increasing narrowness, a shrinkage 
of intellectual and spiritual stature? Has not that preoccupation 
with the immediate which once served a great idealistic purpose, 
become in time its own end, the only end at last? . ... Is our 
_ boasted mechanical progress entirely a triumphant exhibition of 
the growth of humankind, or is it partly a case of arrested mental 
development? . . . The typical American has come to seem to 
many people of other nationalities as a ‘handy man’, quick with 
muscle, nimble in the execution of practical projects, but lacking 
in depth of personality . . . When they (our critics) speak of 
our lack of inner resources and of deep reserve of thought and of 
feeling; of a certain thinness of quality in the American tempera- 
ment ; of lack of personality, of permanence of quality, of enduring 
conviction,—can we wholly deny the charge ?”’$ 

In reference to the curriculum of the Modern School to be es- 
tablished at Teachers College, Columbia University, under the 
supervision of the General Education Board, the New York Times 
says editorially: ‘In the General Board’s program and in the 
indicated course of study there is not a trace of anything tending to 
the development of character. There is nothing that would lead us 
to suppose that the graduate of the ‘modern school’ would have in 
his mind any ideas, any general ideas, any ideas at all above or 
outside of his daily tasks. One who uses the word culture in 
discussing these modern theories of education must take heed to 
himself, for when that word is spoken the educational modernist 
become dangerous—foenum habet in cornu. But we make bold to 
say that the young men and women trained in this manner would 
be as destitute of culture as a Hottentot. Imagination will be 
cramped and stunted, knowledge and enlightenment abridged and 
shorn of those intellectual pleasures and satisfactions which make 
them a rich possession . . . Unblushing materialism finds its 
crowning triumph in the theory of the modern school. In the 
whole plan there is not a spiritual thought, not an idea that rises 
above the need of finding money for the pocket and food for the 
belly. There is nothing that would implant in the mind of in- 


§ The Deserted Temple, by Margaret Sherwood, Atlantic Monthly, June, 1916. 
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genious youth the thought that there was anything worth while 
outside the shop, the market, and the laboratory; that of the vast 
accumulations of human thought any part is worth preserving 
save that which directly relates to making a living.” 

As regards art, including music, the time seems to be truly out 
of joint. In educational theory the arts occupy 4 prominent place. 
Even Herbert Spencer, the founder of the practical efficiency cult 
in education, says, “We yield to none in the value we attach 
to aesthetic culture and its pleasures. Without painting, sculp- 
ture, music, poetry, and the emotions produced by natural beauty 
of every kind, life would lose half its charm.” In educational 
practice, however, they are cither neglected or assigned a place 
of insignificance. And yet it would seem that even at a time of 
striving after practical efficiency, as the present unquestionably 
is, proper consideration would be given the fact that, as ex- 
pressed by Tyndall, “The world embraces not only a Newton, 
but a Shakespere—not only a Boyle, but a Raphael—not only a 
Kant, but a Beethoven—not only a Darwin, but a Carlyle. Not 
in each of these, but in all, is human nature complete. They are 
not opposed, but supplementary, not mutually exclusive, but recon- 
cilable.” And even at a time of material aims it would seem 
that we ought to resent a remark that, “as long as America is in 
her development, as long as the material aims of life are the only 
concern of her people, and as long as all the energies of the coun- 
try are devoted to these aims, there can be no thought of ideal 
aspirations.” Should a nation be charged with catering to its 
material needs only and of neglecting to develop the aesthetic and 
spiritual faculties of the human being, and also be guilty of in- 
difference to the charge? And can not both these charges be justly 
brought against our educational system? True, America is in her 
development, but so is every progressive country. If we fail to 
develop an appreciation for the best in art and literature when 
young when will we do it? When are we to learn these things if 
not in youth? Did Greece wait to produce her great philosophers 
till after she had stopped developing or did they arise during the 
period of her greatest growth? And did not Italy give birth to 
Petrarch, Dante, Raphael, Michael Angelo, and Palestrina when 
her cities began to dream of independence and to revolt against 
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despotism, her period of greatest development? In fact, it was 
these men, idealists of the highest type and who had embodied their 
ideals in forms of tones, colors, and verse, that inspired the nation 
in the struggle for political freedom and social reform. When did 
France produce her Corneille, Racine, Moliere; Germany her 
Lessing, Schiller, Goethe, Durer, Bach, Beethoven; England her. 
Chaucer, Spenser, Marlowe, Shakspere, if not during periods of 
greatest development? It was in the production of these men of 
genius that these nations manifested a healthy growth; for it is 
the works of such men that live forever in the hearts of humanity 
and form the greatest contribution of a nation to the progress of 
the race. The day of the industrial pioneer in America, says 
Mr. Otto H. Kahn in a booklet on “Art and the People”, is about 
over. “But to the immensely large and immensely important field 
of art little attention has been given thus far . . . Here isa vast 
opportunity for cultural and helpful work. To strive toward 
fostering the art life of the country; toward counteracting harsh 
materialism, toward relieving the monotony and strain of the peo- 
ple’s every-day life by helping to awaken in them or to foster 
the love and the understanding of that which is beautiful and in- 
spiring, and aversion and contempt for that which is vulgar, cheap 
and degrading, is, I think, a humanitarian effort eminently worth 
making, and offering, moreover, every prospect of not being at- 
tempted in vain.” 

' Whichever view of education we may ultimately accept as the 
correct one, whether that of practical efficiency or that of cultural 
efficiency, music will have to form a part of the manner and matter 
of the practical efficient man or the education that concerns itself 
with the immediate needs of the individual-as he starts out on 
life’s journey for and by himself. If he has had a useful education 
it must mean that his training has prepared him to react in an 
intelligent manner upon any event, need or occasion that might 
come within his experience and with which he might come in con- 
tact. The elements constituting a person’s environment may be 
variously classified, but they are at least twofold: physical and 
spiritual. Now, we call a man a failure if he is incapable of 
earning a living, if he is unable to adequately supply the needs 
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of physical existence. And we call that education a failure that 
fails to supply the individual with the tools wherewith to gain the 
means for material subsistence. For this reason we condemned 
and did away with the old education, and justly so. But sup- 
posing that a man succeeds in supplying the needs of the body 
but fails to meet the requirements of the mind and the spirit, 
should we not also call him a failure? Since the things of the 
mind and of the spirit are elements in the environment of the in- 
dividual as well as matters of the body they are as necessary to 
the efficient mental and spiritual life, and therefore as practical, 
as are bread and salt for the efficient physical life. “We all, rich 
and poor alike”, says Mr. Otto H. Kahn, “need to be taken out, 
from time to time, out of the monotony and drudgery of our daily 
lives. We need psychic change, just as much as we need physical 
change. We need to exercise the muscles of our souls, just as 
much as we need to exercise the muscles of our bodies. The things 
with which we employ our hours of leisure and recreation are of 
vast importance to our development, to our culture and even to our 
happiness.” We are therefore justified in concluding that the 
education that claims to minister to practical efficient living must 
gupply the bread and salt of the spirit as well as that of the body. 

The extent to which present day education fulfils the fore- 
going requirements may be judged from a letter which appeared 
recently in the Philadelphia Public Ledger and which might have 
been written by any product of the practical efficient education. 
The letter is signed ‘A Would-Be Music Lover’.” 


To the Editor of Public Ledger: 

Sir:—-I want to make to you a confession of great aspiration 
and profound sorrow. Perhaps your musical critic can help me 
or perhaps some of your readers among the cultured “upper ten” 
will be so kind as to give me a word of advice or throw upon me 
a ray of hope. I want to be cultured and can’t. This is the 
story in a nutshell. 

Last night I took my wife to the Mahler Symphony, or, perhaps, 
in the interest of exact accuracy, I should say that she took me. 
I approached it with reverence and with a heroic determination 
to enjoy it because it comes recommended as one of the world’s 
most notable musical masterpieces. I did not once fall asleep. 
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I occupied five dollars’ worth of seats among our best people; where 
I could see everything and hear everything. I did not yawn or gawk 
about or in any way divert my attention from the business in hand. 
I did not sneer or assume a superior manner. I did not feel su- 
perior to Mr. Mahler. Indeed, I feel quite crushed, and that is 
why I am writing to you. 

I had always believed that nature intended me to be musical. 
When the First Regiment Band goes by I run to the window of 
my office and feel a real thrill. I know when the soprano in our 
church choir flats. I can tell a mutt from a genuine vocalist or 
a bar room fiddler from a Thaddeus Rich. I like to sing myself 
and I play four pieces on the piano. 

Of course, the wonderful volume of sound produced at the sym- 
phony impressed me, and I could readily perceive that the per- 
formance was a triumph of training and control for Mr. Stokowski 

. . But beyond that the masterpiece meant absolutely nothing 
to me. Though [I listened attentively and have a good ear for 
ordinary music, I could not carry away with me a refrain or a bar. 

It seemed to me that all the soloists sang the same thing. Every 
special part and in fact, the entire performance was like the 
Gettysburg and Harrisburg Railway—began nowhere and ended 
nowhere. A basso with a magnificent voice rose to his feet, sang 
a few disconnected notes and sat down when I supposed that he 
was about ready to start something. Contraltos and sopranos 
and baritones followed him in rapid succession. The proceeding 
seemed to be a sort of musical parallel to a spelling bee. They 
all appeared to be sung down, one after another. 

In the first half there were several unexpected and entertaining 
“yipes” in marvelous unison by the previously silent chorus. 
These “yipes” I thoroughly enjoyed, but with that exception the 
Mahler Symphony was as meaningless and void to me as a fu- 
turist painting. 

Through all the noise I could not help thinking: 

“Tf only they could find their way out of the mess into a tune, 
wouldn’t it be inspiring ?”’ 

But there were no tunes. Evidently classical music, to be classi- 
cal, must be unmusical. 

What I should like to know is this: Does a man have to de- 
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generate to good music in the same way that he is obliged to 
overcome natural antipathies before he can learn to like olives 
or beer? Is only that in art which is unintelligible to the average 
mortal to be recognized as art? . . . I dislike to think that it is 
necessary for a man to be unnatural in his tastes in order to be 
cultivated. It worried me when I contemplated the ecstatic faces 
about me. It humiliated me when Lieutenant Governor Frank 
McClain turned to me and exclaimed enthusiastically after the 
final explosion : 

“That was a great second half!” 

Did he mean it? Has he a larger soul than I? Has he finer 
sensibilities or was he merely putting up a better bluff ? 

What shall I do about it, Mr. Editor? Shall I continue to 

lie and pretend that I am crazy about classical music, as the 
rest of my friends appear to be? Shall I keep on in the hope 
that some day I will be as thoroughly “doped” as the rest of the 
music lovers, able to shudder at a hurdy-gurdy as the “coke” fiend 
shrinks from returning reason? Shall I continue my pilgrim- 
ages to the Academy shrine in anticipation of a time when I can 
truly like that which now displeases me and dislike that which 
has always pleased me? Will I be happier when that time comes 
— if it comes?” 
What would we think of this man were he to express himself 
in a similar manner about the performance of a Shakesperian 
play and about literature in general? What would we think of 
his literary education? Truly, it may be said of the product of 
the present practical efficiency education that, 


“He hated Arts and despised Literature ; 
But he liked train-oil in his salads, 
And gave an enlightened patronage to bad oysters.” 
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Some Ideals of the Biological Laboratory 


T. W. Turner, Howarp University, Wasurneton, D. C. 


mum®R idea of a liberally. educated person has under- 
gone a very material change in the last quarter of — 
O a century. Formerly a cultured or liberally edu- 
cated man would not be expected to manifest any 
great amount of enthusiasm or interest in the prac- 
tical, common place things of life as they touched the 

lives and struggles of the masses of the people. 

: His training gave him a certain kind of urbanity 
which seemed to set him a little above and over against the rest 
of his fellows. He prided himself much upon his reservoir of 
knowledge deciphered with great labor from the sayings and 
doings of the Ancients. But there was nothing, in particular, 
which he could do. It could never occur to him, when he went 
back to his home to tap the ducts from this bounteous reservoir 
and allow its healing streams, driven on by the force of an en- 
lightened personality, to devise means by which the poor might 
be better fed, better clothed and given better sanitary surroundings, 
by which the intellectual and moral status of the community might 
be improved and by which an exhausted and barren soil might be re- 
stored to its virgin fertility. 

The college trained person, therefore, ofter became a synonym 
for unfitness for service, a most favorable theme for popular jests 
and a living argument against the claims of the matter and the 
methods of collegiate training, in so far as these related to mak- 
ing the individual better fit to deal with the problems of his en- 
vironment. 

Tt was to the lasting condemnation of our institutions of learn- 
ing and education that it should have been considered so long, by 
the people, more commendable to speak of a man as having received 
his training in the so-called “school of life”. Rail-splitting had a 
far greater value than Latin in preparing one who would aspire 
to the presidency of the Republic; and Mathematics had a very 
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insignificant value either as to discipline or information when com- 
pared with a brief term as page in the United States Senate ‘if 
one would aspire to be leader of that body. And so it was not a 
hard matter to understand the spirit of hosts of parents who pre- 
Hh ferred locating their sons in occupations at home, to the spoiling 
1} | process which they believed to be the inevitable outcome of the 
college training. 

This situation has taken on a more hopeful aspect in our day. 
The real significance of a thorough, painstaking preparation for 
life is coming to be appreciated as never before, and the problems 
involved in this preparation are being worked out with an entirely 
different set of facts and with a wholly new mode of attack from 
i that of former times. 

HY | The science movement which has received marked impetus in 

H} | the last few years must be given the greater part of the credit for 

Ht | this change of front. “It has a given new trend to education, 

changed the outlook of the mind, given a new intellectual back- 

ee ground to life and disturbed the balance of studies” says Fred 
Hodson in his “Broad Lines in Science Teaching.” 

This disturbance of what I would call the unbalanced condi- 
tion of studies has undoubtedly been the most significant achieve- 
ment to the credit of the science movement as it continues to make 
itself felt in every phase of our lives; entering the schools it has 
revivified instruction from the kindergarten to the university. 

At no time have our educational institutions been more search- 
ing in their examination of the courses given than they are today. 
This inquiry has of necessity led to something like an attack upon 
the mathematical and classical monopoly which has so long domi- 
nated the curricula of the schools, as being emphasized out of all 

) proportions to their real value in the training of youth. It is, in 

truth, however, no attack upon these subjects but only an earnest 

) effort to equilibrate the curriculum by giving each subject a place 

| commensurate with its pedagogic value. 
1 | . We have long heard and are still hearing in our smaller colleges 
Hy | and schools, of the superior mental discipline acquired through the 

| study of Mathematics and the Classics; no one will dispute that— 
when the content of our mathematical studies was being formu- 
lated, when fact after fact was being observed for the first time, 
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when the only method of procedure in that field had to be inductive 
or the testing out of a tentative hypothesis which some designate 
as a transition stage between the inductive and deductive mental 
processes,— Mathematics and the Classics had a very potent dis- 
ciplinary value; but when the mental processes become largely 
deductive which is true of these subjects today, that disciplinary 
value which they had in their earlier and formative stages is no 
longer present. Such studies may still have a large technical and 
vocational value; where such is the case the point of view which 
should determine both their emphasis and their place in the eur- 
ricula of our schools and colleges should be well defined. 

It has been truly said that the pedagogic value of a subject depends 
upon the stage of its historic progress and that this value decreases 
as the subject approaches its deductive stage. It is obvious, then, 
that we must keep a close watch upon the curricula lest many sub- 
jects still remain whose only claim to the particular deference paid 
them is that they serve as reminders of the past. 

As evidence of this changing attitude we find fewer and fewer 
students freely electing courses in Mathematics unless they are 
looking forward to careers in Physics or Engineering, or electing 
courses in the Ancient languages outside of those who are looking 
forward to medicine, philology, archaeology or some kindred pro- 
fession. 

These subjects which have been the unbalanced forces in the 
curriculum have gained a tradition for being difficult with the 
student body and so for a very long time have been taken as a kind 
of universal stancard for judging the general mental caliber of 
aman. ‘This feeling may find an adequate psychological expla- 
nation; it is certainly not due to any peculiar inherent nature of 
the subject matter; it may he, and I think is, due, on the one 
hand, to the remoteness of the subject matter from the every day 
affairs of life, and on the other, to the mistaken point of view, 
coupled often with the “Euclidian” methods of instruction. I 
have examined and studied with singular interest the work of many 
teachers and professors whose every activity indicated their appar- 
ent conviction that a subject gains in what they would interpret 
as culture and discipline in proportion to its remoteness from the 
practical affairs of human life. 
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This misplaced emphasis, due partly to failure to interpret pres- 
ent worth and present values and partly to a desire to appear 
erudite both on part of teacher and pupil, which was supposed to 
be possible through classic culture only, has been responsible for 
the development of a host of insincere workers in the pedagogical 
field,—men whose maladjustment in the world are the exact coun- 
terparts of their college curricula, who for certain financial or 
other artificial reasons continue to cling to the desiccated skeletons 
of their traditional courses even though they spend practically all 
their energy and time at amateur pursuits in other fields. 

The key to knowledge and to life lay formerly in the study of 
the Classics, but these’furnish now only a small part of the ma- 
terial essential to a reasonably cultured person. -Our theory of 
life has been entirely changed by the overwhelming and all-pervad- 
ing influence of biological facts. “The great peculiarity of scien- 
tific training” says Huxley, “that in virtue of which it cannot be 
replaced by any other discipline whatsoever is this bringing the mind 
in direct contact with fact, and practicing the intellect in completest 
form of induction, drawing conclusion from particular facts made 
known by observation of nature.” 

The argument has often been made that the spiritual and cul- 
tural aspect of training could not be secured from pursuit of studies 
in the biological laboratory. The opponents of a wider recogni- 
tion of these studies in the curriculum have been ever alert to strike 
down any practical knowledge as being opposed to culture. 

What, after all, do we mean by culture? I would say that the 
study which tends to make individuals better, which gives them 
greater respect for their fellows, which tends to make them more 
useful in improving the condition of mankind is highly cultural. 
“That study gives the greatest culture” says an eminent writer, 
which trains the minds for the class of judgments which must be 
made most often by the average citizen. As the phenomena to be 
dealt with in life are complicated and complex the less deductive 
sciences correspond more closely to these conditions and give more 
culture.” These definitions express quite well our changed feel- 
ings as to the present meaning of culture. Matthew Arnold gives 
us the classic ideal when he defines culture as an inward spiritual 
activity, having as its characteristics increased sweetness, increased 
light, increased life, increased sympathy. 
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I have brought up these two ideals of culture because they em- 
brace the older and the newer idea of a liberally educated person ; 
the one is dynamic, the other is static. If a person is con- 
sidered liberally educated today he must have not only power but 
must have an ideal, and the energy and’ perseverance which never 
cease to spur him on toward this ideal; for the possession of an 
ideal without either the energy or perseverance to urge one toward 
its realization makes him a dreamer and often a clog in the social 
machine. 

Hodson, from whom I have quoted above, tells us in substance 
that the scientific movement is a great science renaissance which was 
imperative to free men’s minds from the dreaming and the apathy 
into which they had fallen by the overtime adherence to the classic 
forms. World mind was in a state of fatigue, as it were, and re- 
quired both rest and change of occupation for it to reach its great- 
est development. 

The aim of the Biologist in the words of Kellicott “is to be use- 
ful in rea] human life.” The stimuli to his activity grow out of 
the vital relations of man. Life, itself, and the innumerable prob- 
lems which arise in its varied adjustments are the springs of his 
activity. Indeed, for the first time we come to the pursuit of a 
science which sceks to make men live better by applying more dili- 
gently and more intelligently the laws of the living. 

Biological considerations are foremost and fundamental at every 
stage of human activity. The interactions of the biological labora- 
tory, therefore, in order to be most effective, should center around 
a few well chosen ideals, and should emphasize materials and meth- 
ods leading to these ideais in proportion to their immediateness to 
the problem of life. 

Some of the ideals around which instruction in every well- 
ordered biological laboratory should center are: Health and Physi- 
cal Development, Conservation of our Food Supply, Social Better- 
ment and Social Uplift, Practical Creative Ethics; and a few 
others might be mentioned. 

It would seem almost to be out of place here to attempt to 
reinforce the importance of health either from the standpoint of 
the individual or from the standpoint of society, but I fear that the 
paramount value of individual health, the normal functioning of 
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the organs of the individual, and the relation of the same to his 
efficiency and work, are but slightly appreciated by the masses of 
the people. The average man seldom stops to consider upon any 
reasonable basis, his own value in the work of the world. The i 
life insurance companies have been interested primarily in 
keeping their financial balance sheet on the right side of the span 
of years. If army or naval officers or other sets of people fail to 
live long enough to satisfy their figures, they refuse to accept them; ; 
it being outside of the direct line of their business to attempt to 

make men live longer or more efficient lives. 

But the ideal must look forth to the lengthening of the indi- 
vidual’s life because humanity will be enriched by the added ser- 
vices. The average span of man’s life as statistically determined, 
is about forty years. Why might this not just as well be fifty 
years, or more? Certainly there seems to be nothing impossible 
about it, for the various lines of research on the relation of envi- 
ronment to longevity in micro-organisms seem to me to point un- 
erringly to the possibilities of the physiological laboratory in in- 
culcating the idea of keeping the human frame in such perfect 
working conditions, both with regard to its internal state and its 
surroundings, tlLat its lasting powers will be materially increased ; 
when we couple with this the growing recognition of the very close 
relation between the physical and mental aspects, the health ideals 
should stand out as the central theme of all our biological teaching. 

The individual who, from training as to laws of health, is able 
and accustoms himself to vitalize so to speak, on a higher plane, 
who comes to make use of a larger portion of the heretofore unused 
recesses of his lungs than he had done before, who finds that by 
giving his muscles a little harder stretch, he has not only covered 
more space but has raised the standard of a living, is fairly well 
equipped to go forth and render this fundamental service to others, 
I must not tire of emphasizing this as a fundamental service of the 
physiological laboratory. 

The problems of human life in their practical and vital aspects 
are newcomers in our college and secondary school courses. Their 
reception is anything but cordial; as long as human physiology in 
the schools was satisfied to confine its teachings to the effects of 
alcohol and other narcotics, or to lifeless discourses upon bleached 
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bones ; as long as the colleges were satisfied to have courses in zo- 
ology and make suggestions only as to the problems of the human 
body, it was allowed to drag along in its meaningless and unprofit- 
able way. Though some particular aspects of health teaching are 
still finding open opposition, the ideal has permeated and is per- 
meating the entire fabric of our school and social activities. The 
gymnasia, playgrounds, swimming pools, and other forms of direc- 
tive physical activity which we find in and out of the schools 
are but indicators of the extent to which the health ideal and its 
full meaning in race development has become a part of human 
thought. 

It is needless to emphasize in this connection that such race de-- 
velopers as teachers and social workers should have a thorough 
training in the science of the human body. Dr. G. A. Soper of 
New York expresses this idea very tersely in the following state- 
ment: “every school, college and university should have a carefully 
developed course in Hygiene; every parent who sends a son or 
daughter to these places of instruction has a right to expect that 
this fundamental subject of life and health shall not be neglected.” 

The day is not far distant, if we may judge from the present 
awakening, when courses in human physiology will come next to 
the mother tongue as requirements for every pupil who receives a 
college diploma, for as a writer has recently put it, in “Science”, 
“upon the health and strength of the people depend the safety of 
the state and the continued advance of our people.” Prof. Walter 
Libbey of Northwestern University, after an interesting discussion 
of subjects essential to the “Socialization of the College”, writes 
as follows in January, 1913, Popular Science Monthly: “In ad- 
dition to popular courses in scientific physiology we should have 
in every college popular courses in applied physiology for all stu- 
dents, dealing with the vital questions of hygiene. Such courses 
are necessary for the guidance of undergraduates in reference to 
diet, sleep, habits of study and of personal health in general. For 
keeping our social purpose in view, it is not hard to see that one 
of the chief endeavors of the college should be to disseminate 
through the schools and in the homes the knowledge of hygenic 
science that is so necessary for the comfort and welfare of the peo 
ple.” 
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But the enforcing of this ideal does not stop with the individual ; 
it pushes itself on, out into the conditions of his environment. 
Next in importance to having perfect individuals, is the secur- 
ing of a suitable environment for their habitation. This is ex- 
pressed today in the vigorous efforts put forth everywhere for 
sanitary improvement, and in the extension of biological knowl- 
edge as the only sure check against diseases. The building 
of the Panama Canal was a biological achievement in a more fun- 
damental way than it was a feat of mechanics though this fact is 
not particularly obtrusive in literature, the mechanical being more 
easily approximated in dollars and cents. DeLesseps, the French- 
man, might have built the canal years ago if his initial plans had 
paid more attention to biological considerations. The tenement 
problem, the alley problem of our congested cities, the drainage 
and various other features of rural sanitation are only extensions 
of biological beneficence. 

A second ideal with which the biological laboratory must be 
concerned both in its immediate and ultimate relation is the prob- 
lem connected with the conservation of our national food supply. 
The principles and practices and sources involved should have a 
large place in the course of study in city schools as well as in rural 
schools. Problems that link pupils with the soil, with plant and 
animal life, have in them powerful stimuli toward activity. 
These stimuli probably arise out of the primitive struggles of the 
race, for existence, against the forces of organic and inorganic 
nature. 

The search for food was undoubtedly the ruling motive which 
directed these early as well as later struggles. As primitive man 
acquired the habit of staying by his plants and watching them grow 
to maturity and of tending his flocks, he gained many valuable 
traits which have characterized and conditioned his progress in 
civilization. 

This brief statement of a biological fact indicates the supreme 
importance of some phase of Agriculture including Nature study 
as a part of our educative process. Just so long as my college 
neglects to look after this side of the students education, just so 
long is it failing not only to make use of its most forceful peda- 
gogical asset hut it is failing to give due consideration to primary 
factors in the race’s evolutionary and historic development. 
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It certainly ought to be as much of a reproach to a person 
not to know the ultimate sources of his own food supply as it is 
not to be able to recall the name of the author ofsome ancient epic. 

Many intricate social problems are linked with this question of 
food; we see the cost of living advancing year by year; legisla- 
tive investigations and enactments are aimed at its amelioration, 
but I doubt very seriously whether or not any permanent relief 
will be forthcoming until the whole situation shall be appreciated 
as it is coming to be, and approached in the light of advancing 
biological knowledge. A wider diffusion of this fundamental in- 
formation among our law makers will go far toward fitting them 
to handle civie problems more intelligently than they are handled 
today. 

Practically all of our older colleges, those that were founded 
and nurtured under the classic ideal have come to recognize the 
need of keeping their students in touch with the great world of 
food, and have, one by one, added Agriculture or some phase of 
it, as a distinct course. It is significant, too, that we read from 
a digest of proceedings of the Pan-American Congress “that the 
predominant interest of all the nations taking part in the Second 
Pan-American Congress is Agriculture.” 

A third ideal which should inspire the teaching in our biologi- 
cal laboratories is included in the vigorous movements which we 
see on all sides for social betterment and social uplift. This move- 
ment must look to the improvement of the individual as well as 
to the improvement of the race. It must seek to make society bet- 
ter by working upon the individual units. It must aim not only 
at ameliorating the “conditions of life but also at bettering life 
itself.” 

The task here is one which must call the sociologist in for its 
complete solution. It is said that Charles Darwin received the 
stimulus toward his great achievements in biology from Robert 
Malthus’ essay on population. So the biologist today receives a 
large share of the stimuli which urge him to delve into research 
for the improvement of man from social conditions; on the other 
hand the data of any practical sociology are drawn mostly from 
results of the biological laboratory. The sociologist, then, if he 
will make anything more than a superficial survey of his problem 
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must be primarily a biologist. The truth or falsity of the inter- 
pretations which he will make as to the varied expressions of hu- 
man conduct will be determined largely by his fundamental’ con- 
cepts as to the laws of life. He must carry these laws ever with 
him and must examine, simplify and define whatever human 
phenomena he meets, in terms of them. 

The point of view in social uplift has undergone a remarkable 
change in the last decade. From the hit or miss method of deal- 
ing with delinquents, criminals and the many other factors that 
are socially important, we have come to know the exact ideal 
toward which we should work and to apply intelligently the for- 
mulae which will bring us to the same. The problems surround- 
ing infant mortality, child labor, the woman question are all being 
studied today from an unprejudiced standpoint. They are no long- 
er the sport of statistical theorists, but are truly seen to be prob- 
lems intimately associated with the life and strength and health of 
the race. 

The legislator who would make laws concerning these without 
a due appreciation of their biological significance, may do much 
that is worthless and sometimes even positively harmful. We 
have, for instance, several cases on record where laws were made 
to curb certain pests when by that very act millions of dollars were 
lost to the communities by the ravages of other pests which had 
been formerly kept in check. “Nothing in politics” says- Prof. 
Dealy “is so disheartening at the present time as the multiplicity 
of laws, mostly unnecessary, and rarely, even the best of them 
based on any farsighted knowledge of human nature and social de- 
velopment.” The words of Kar] Pearson find especial appropri- 
ateness on this point: “The man who has accustomed himself to 
marshal facts to examine their complex mutual relations, and pre- 
dict upon the result of this examination their inevitable sequences, 
—sequences which we term natural laws and which are as valid for 
every normal mind as for that of the individual investigator,— 
such a man we may hope will carry his scientific method into the 
field of social problems. He will scarcely be content with mere 
superficial statement, with vague appeal to the imagination, to the 
emotions, to individual prejudices. He will demand a higher 
standard of reasoning, a clear insight into facts and their results, 
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and his demand cannot fail to be beneficial to the community at 
large.” 

Pearson speaks of the value of the methods of science in fitting 
one for sound citizenship. His words may be interpreted as re- 
ferring preeminently to the biological sciences. Sound citizen- 
ship in a democracy depends in large measure upon the way in 
which information has become socialized, as it were, and utilized 
for the physical and spiritual development of the people. 

The schools of higher education have a great responsibility in 
this leveling up or socialization. Lines of activity extending 
from different branches of their social science courses should touch 
every phase of human life. A permanent stimulus should be 
found in the failings and misfortunes of dependent communities. 
“The Samaritan of the 20th century is not the man who assists 
the traveler who fell among the thieves but he who-sees to it that 
economic conditions of employment are so bettered that the thieves 
who infest the road to Jericho may have honest occupations.” 

Still ancther ideal which comes in for a considerable share of 
emphasis in the biological laboratory is the fostering of a prac- 
tical, creative ethics; an ethics which is based upon an insight 
into the fundamenta! laws of the living and which finds in this 
knowledge the impelling motive that seeks its expression in right 
actions. I use the term “creative” to imply the power to realize 
the power to realize the ethical ideal in one’s habitual conduct 
as the outcome of intelligence, in the midst of varying social groups 
and under varying individual vicissitudes, 

The foundation of ethics and the springs of human conduct 
may be very much more extensively bound up with our bodily 
structure and functions than most of us ever pause to realize. 
Prof. M. V. O’Shea writes: “given a body capable of generating 
a supply of energy adequate to the needs of an active life, and, 
given a nervous system capable of responding effectively and ap- 
propriately to the stimulations from a complex environment of 
people and things, and we have an organism fitted to profit by ethi- 
cal experience.” Again “in order that ethical and moral ideals 
may gain and keep the upper hand in one’s conduct, the organism 
must be kept well supplied with energy and never be permitted 
to get out of repair.” 
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The all-importance of a large knowledge on part of those who 
must assist in character building cannot be overstated, though 
I run the risk of tiresome repetition in urging this fact. 

We are beginning to see that an individual’s reactions in re- 
gard to his neighbors are simply the expressions of himself. 
We have about learned that the self is a product. The biological 
laboratory finds 2 splendid opportunity to impart ethical values 
in their social relations and thus to contribute to building of 
selves. 

As soon as one learns that the toad, for instance, performs the 
same vital functions as himself, and for some processes in strik- 
ingly similar ways, he is filled with a greater sympathy and re- 
spect for that organism. It will sooner or later dawn upon him 
that it is an act of savagery, wantonly to destroy them unless they 
are found to imperil human welfare. Genuine respect for the 
living among lower forms will go far in reinforcing: one’s respect- 
ful reverence of personality among men. Further, it would be a 
highly unsocial act to allow a noxious parasitic fungus to escape 
and infect one’s neighbor’s garden. The ultimate damage to the 
community from one such act cannot be easily estimated. 

Unsocial acts are usually based upon selfishness; it is not diffi- 
eult to find innumerable illustrations in the biological field which 
prove clearly that it pays to be unselfish and social. The various 
campaigns against flies, mosquitoes, ticks, numerous plant and 
other animal parasites, are all efforts to develop a social con- 
sciousness. 

Another way in which the biological laboratory makes for ethi- 
cal culture is the nart which it has played and is playing, in es- 
tablishing the true relations of races and nations to each other. 
We know how persistently certain scientists only a few decades 
ago classified races as superior and inferior. We marvel at the 
sense of security they took in the absolute certainty of their con- 
clusions after having applied their mathematical tests!. This be- 
lief, of course, carried with it two types of conduct, one toward 
the superior and one toward the inferior. The microscopists and 
naturalists working along other lines are fairly united at present 
that these terms have no meaning as applied to races and nations, 
and the additional fact that some of the so-called inferior peoples 
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have forged ahead to the front ranks of civilized nations, while 
some so-called superior ones have become apparently decadent, 
has completely upset these older calculations. 

A universal ethical conduct, which must be the same to all men, 
will surely follow as the ignorance and superstition of former 
days shall be supplanted by the truths of the laboratory. We 
are nearer the goal of universal brotherhood, I feel, than we were 
a century ago largely because the pursuit of science has developed 
a larger sympathy among men and taught them that they are 
truly of one flesh. 

The biologist will undoubtedly write his account of the causes 
of the great European war. It is not proper for me to go into 
them now, but I do not hesitate to suggest that the clashing of 
ethical standards is going to have much to do with such expla- 
nation. 

Many other ideals might be mentioned as superior ends of 
biological teaching, but enough has been said to give a fair idea 
of the large place which teaching should occupy in the education 
of the average citizen of today. 

I do not mean to imply in this discussion that the pursuit of 
biological sciences is all sufficient for the demands of the liberal 
education of our youth, and I am far from even intimating that 
the laboratory is doing its full duty with respect to the ideals 
mentioned above. In too many cases biological teaching has not 
risen to an appreciation of the possibilities of its field. Too many 
teachers, both in secondary schools and colleges, are satisfied mere- 
ly with enforcing visual observations, which amounts to little 
more than a passing fancy, neglecting entirely the real meaning 
and function of this subject matter in the intellectual, moral and 
économic development of the race. In fact this same laboratory has 
often been stupidly irreligious and inexcusably sacreligious in 
the past, and thereby has frequently done much harm sowing seeds 
of skepticism and tearing down the character of the pupil. 

The remedy for the poor work which has been done lies in the 
superior training which must be given in the ideals of the subject. 
It matters not how efficient men may become from a purely in- 
tellectual standpoint, so long as they are lacking in the possession 
of ideals and the power to work toward the realization of the 
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same; so long as they are controlled by selfishness, humanity has 
gained but little. 

The teacher of biology then ought to be a person of high moral 
and religious ideals, large sympathies and breadth of character, 
working ever to develop right conduct and to prepare the young 
to render active service to the living, for the great test of his task 
is summed up in the query—to what extent has he contributed 
to making men better, to giving them greater respect for their 
fellows, to making them moré useful in improving the condition 
of mankind? The unbiased answer to this query should decide 
the extent to which this subject should find place in the cur- 
riculum. 


The Hill-Road. 
Fort —— ——. 


The autumn hill-road’s ploughed and ploughed again with war steeds’ 
hoofs. 

The dead leaves—gold and blood-red—line the road at night ; 

And O, the glory of the carpet and the wall—an old-time sight— 

At morning. When the horses and their riders climb the steep 

The khaki blends into the painted scene and plumes eternal seem to 
wave, as shadows deep 

Ride on before the winding mass. The leader’s rein is drawn beneath 
the brightest bough— 

The martial music—-moving lines—the city’s lowered peaks somehow 

A story tell! 

The war-mill’s wheel is turned. Glance! 

The cavalry—a hill-road—somewhere in saddened France 

Behold! The naked trees—the ruined village—ah! the sunken roofs! 

Again the journeying city’s tented ways are busy with an all-important 
care— 

War’s work! To remove the scales that long have blinded half the 
nation’s eyes is no small task ! 

And millions true must wait and see the millions fall nor ask 

The question. Naught must change the current of the vibrant reel 

That moving per soon shall touch the treasured spot where Gods 
concea 

Life’s secret. Hush! No tardy thought, no tardy act! All feeble 
falterings the Gods forswear. 


Minnie E. Hays. 
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Questions for the Advanced Class in 
Geography 
By F. A. Foraxer. 


1. As a ship sails south along a meridian, it is noticed that 
stars rise to the zenith from the south and sink toward the hori- 
son on the north. Is this a proof of the earth’s rotundity ? 

2. Give two decisive tests concerning the movement of the 
stars when a ship sails along a meridian, that would prove or 
disprove that meridian’s curvature. 

3. An ordinary pendulum clock which keeps correct time at 
the equator gains when carried to either pole. Give three reasons. 

4. Which of these might affect a watch ? 

5. Which of these might affect a sand glass? 

6. Give a reason why a pendulum clock would be less suitable 
for keeping time at the poles than at the equator. 

7. If Columbus and Harrisburg had the same latitude, would 
a person travel east all the time in going from the former city to 
the latter, providing he wished to go the shortest possible distance ¢ 

8. If two cities have the same longitude, would a person fol- 
low their common meridian, if he wished to travel the shortest 
possible distance from one to the other ? 

9. If the earth were to stop rotating, what effect would it 
have upon all rivers flowing toward the equator? Toward the 
poles? In particular upon the Mississippi and the Nile? Upon 
the Amazon ¢ 

10. If one were to start at the State House in Columbus, Ohio, 
and travel 100 miles north, then 100 west, 100 south, and 100 
east, where would he finish the journey? Give reasons for answer. 

11. If the same distances were travelled but he should go south, 
east, north, and west, where would he finish the journey ? 

12. Would the same thing occur if he travelled two degrees in 
each of these directions, respectively ? 

13. Where must the starting point be if one traveled 100 
miles north, 100 west, 100 south, and 100 east to finish his jour- 
ney at the starting point. 
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14. Locate at least two points from which one may travel 100 
miles north, then 100 west, and finally 100 south and arrive at 
his starting point. (No, there is no mistake here.) 

15. Why does the sun rise farther north at Halifax than at 
Savannah on the first of June? Farther south on the first of 
December ? 

16. If the earth’s axis were inclined 40 degrees to its ecliptic 
instead of 2314 degrees, what effect would the change have on the 
length of day and night at New York City? At the poles? 

17. By noting your answer to No. 10 can you find one reason 
why deeds calling for a quarter section of land usually read “160 
acres more or less” ? ° 

18. Describe a person’s path if he should start from Columbus 
and travel continuously northeast. 

19. Describe his path if he should start northeast but go 
straight ahead. 

20. Describe one’s path in traveling the shortest distance from 
a place whose longitude is 80 degrees west and latitude 40 north 
to another place with the same latitude but whose longitude is 
100 degrees east. 

21. Objects of the same mass do not weigh the same at the 
altitude even on the same parallel. In other words, gravity is 
not constant along a given parallel. What variations in the form 
of the earth would account for this ? 

22. If a man stands on the 40th parallel with his arm ex- 
tended horizontally northward, how much must he drop his arm 
to point directly toward the north pole? 

23. Given the man in the same position as before, how much 
must he raise his arm to be pointing toward an exact polar star, 
if there were one ? 

24. Given the further condition that the man’s longitude is 
80 W. If he drops his arm 50, 70, 90, what will be the latitude 
and longitude of the points of the earth’s surface at which he is 
pointing ? 

25. If you stood pointing directly toward the north pole of 
the earth, what is the least angle through which you can move 
your arm to be pointing toward the earth’s south pole ? 

26. If you stood pointing directly toward the earth’s north 
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star, what is the least angle through which you can move your arm 
to be pointing toward the earth’s south pole? 

27. Suppose a hoy stands rapidly revolving a one-pound ball 
about him on the end of a strong string. If, with the same veloc- 
ity, the mass of the ball instantly became 1000 Ibs., what would 
be the relative motion of. the boy and the ball ? 

28. Prove from the above that the earth revolves about the 
sun instead of the sun about the earth as was once supposed, know- 
ing that the mass of the sun is 332,000 times that of the earth. 

29. Disregarding other bodies, what would be the motions of 
the earth and sun if their masses were equal ? 

30. Under the last hypothesis, what would be the apparent 
motion of the sun to an inhabitant of the earth? 

31. If the sun revolved about the earth while the latter is 
fixed, how many revolutions must be made by it in a year to ac- 
count for the present phenomena ? 

32. Given that the distance between éarth and sun is 93,000,- 
000 miles, and supposing the orbits to be circles, how fast does 
the earth travel per second if it revolves about the sun? How 
fast would the sun travel per second if it revolved about the earth 
as formerly supposed ? 

33. Xmas 1915 lasted over forty-nine hours, Account for the 
fact. 

34. When it is 6 a. m. Wednesday at Columbus, Ohio, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday exist at the same moment some- 
where on the earth’s surface. Explain. 

35. Where, when, and in what direction will one be traveling 
to have “two Sundays coming together” ? 

36. Neglecting twilight, the longest day at the north pole is 
186 days, but at the south pole only 179 days; in other words, 
the north pole day is about 168 hours longer than the south pole 
day. Explain. 

37. Sometimes there is an eclipse of the moon when both sun 
and moon appear above the horizon. Explain. 



































































The Emotional Coloring of the High School 
Girl’s Life 
Gertrupe Krier, Souru Purape.pata Hien Scnoon 
For GrRLs. 


E hear so much of efficiency, of vocational guidance, 
of educational guidance these days, and we read so 

W much of psychological tests for ability, that we al- 

most forget the individual girl in the making. 

The high school for girls sees the little girl grow up. 

She comes to us very often with hair in curls, dressed 

in middy blouse and short skirt, and she leaves 

us, outwardly, at least, a young woman. We con- 
cern ourselves with her English and her mathematics, her foreigu 
languages and her sciences, and, of course, with her outward man- 
ners and, in a less degree, with her morals. We know the changes 
that take place in her physical make-up. We hope to guide the 
changes that are taking place in her mental make-up. We ignore 
the changes taking place in her emotional make-up. It is these 
emotional changes, the impressionistic coloring of all the thoughts 
of the high school girl that I shall study,—for I want to use this 
wonderful energy of hers; that is, I want her to learn its use. 
From the very nature of the case, this study must be personally 
colored, prejudicially colored by my own personality, by my own 
craving for friendship and my dread fear of being relegated to 
the teacher pedestal on which I placed my teachers long ago. 

To go back to my high school experience as a pupil, my first 
recollection connected with school, and the big strange high school 
in particular, is fear. In the class-room, I had no thought, just 
fear. My one desire was to answer as quickly as possible and 
then be silent and not conspicuous. Later, when thoughts came, 
I recognized that they were not what the teacher wanted. They 
were my thoughts——as I later criticised them, however,—too imma- 
ture and childish, and I soon learned to give back to the teacher 
what she wanted. So I slipped through high school and college, 
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along the line of least resistance, paths falling accidentally in 
pleasant places, full of dreams and fancies, until, with a shock, 
I awoke. Until! I awoke, I taught, as I had been taught for the 
sake of the subjects. Indeed, books were the only realities. 
Without any change in myself or my teaching, which I seemed 
to make evident, my students felt a difference. They began té 
come to me with their interests and troubles. What I hear most 
frequently is, “I do not know why but I just cannot keep my 
mind on my lessons.” I found that the more they talked the 
more excited they grew, and yet, by talking it out, some internal 
pressure was temporarily relieved. My answer is always some 
variation of, “It is because you are growing up; you have mental 
growing pains.” I know that it is emotional growing pains too, 
but they are at the self-analysis stage without scientific knowledge 
and what they need, I think, is half humorous understanding and 
a feeling of comradeship more than sympathy. 

Another phase of “growing up” is that which shows itself in 
the pupils with good minds and orthodox background—the feeling 
of utter distrust of elders and conventions. These are the girls 
who discover Bernard Shaw, swallow him whole and attack Ibsen 
and the Russians at a time when they should be day dreaming 
over Tennyson, or better, getting a Pippa Passes view of the world. 
This type is very difficult to handle because the great unrest has 
tackled truths too big for 14 or 15 year olds. Again, it is com- 
radeship they need. 

Then there is tho butterfly, boy-crazy type which looks at itself 
in every door or picture to see whether the curl is properly placed 
and the powder. I always look meaningly at her finger nails and 
talk of baths-and buttons and baseball. 

There are many types of high school girl. In fact, one par- 
ticular girl may go through many phases easily, if she develop 
naturally, and for another, high school years may be a long 
strain. Many a panacea has been suggested to help her— 
vocational guidance, schools of tomorrow, supervised study, men- 
tal measurement tests, psvcho-analysis—all are helpful; all are 
partially good. The great problem at this age is that we 
deal with the girl at her most individualistic time. Each girl 
has such totally different needs, and public high school teach- 
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ers must, of necessity, deal with such numbers of pupils. It is 
so easy, on ‘the other hand, to classify girls by their outward man- 
ner into types—the repressed type, the butterfly, etc., and to think 
the problem solved—but in a trice the repressed type may wake 
up and be the butterfly. 

Still there seem to me to be certain definite things that it is 
my business, as a teacher, to get the girl to discover. All types 
of growing girls must realize that they are enjoying their own 
restlessness; that grownups want to help and be friends with girls 
but that girls have their part to do for grown-ups; that living 
means fighting, and that living means a sound mind in a sound 
body ; that a sound mind means two things, developing one’s own 
capabilities and understanding other people’s different capabili- 
ties, and that these two things can only be got by hard work; and 
that never again will the individual girl have as much time to 
develop and understand ; that a sound body means cleanliness, at- 

y tractiveness and exercise; that living means work and play. 

Many teachers believe that the side of school work to stress 
with the adolescent girl is the service side, the doing for others, 
but I think that this will make little headway except in that it 
is doing. This part of life, when the individual is just asserting 
herself, is the most selfish, self-absorbed time of all and while the 
doing, action is the side to stress it is action for the sake of the 
girl herself that we must stress. It is this making the girl act, 
making her grow by the very exercise of her characteristic emo- 
tional phases that I consider my chief aim. 

The first phase 1 shall discuss is the frightened repressed stage. 
The girl is developing. She is changing. She cannot find the 
iittle girl she use to be, when she looks at herself in the glass. 
She is self-conscious and she thinks that people are laughing at 
her. Uppermost in her mind is the feeling of being misunder- 
stood, and she is. Elders for the most part have forgotten or are 
ashamed of their own self-conscious days. She has passed the 
stage of being interested in dolls and no new make-believe interests 
outside herself are alluring. So she flocks by herself and shuns 
older people and even girls and boys of her own age. She is 
afraid of them and of their laughing, (to her mocking) eyes. She 
yarely joins in a class-discussion, and when the teacher puts a 
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question to her directly, she answers as briefly as possible. I have 
purposely, in this description, exaggerated the repressed type for 
the sake cf vividness. If any one girl were long as silent and 
frightened as the above, she would be a pathological case beyond 
the help of friend.teacher. Yet variations of this phase are char- 
acteristic of many a high-school girl whom I have often labelled 
dull or sullen. 

What must I do for such a girl? First of all, I must help her 
to realize that her fears are natural and that everybody has fears 
to conquer. Possibly reminiscence, real or make-believe, may help 
her. She cannot be joked into speech. She fears a joke too much. 
She has to see that school is the place where one learns te, weigh 
opinions and that only, by talking and by criticism backed by 
proofs can one learn, and that success in any field can only come 
by fighting. Sometimes, this type of girl can be helped to con- 
quer her timidity by enlisting her aid for another type, for the 
restless, too talkative type. That is, these two types can be of 
mutual aid. 

The restless type of girl has no self-consciousness at all, only 
self-satisfaction. She too, is interested only in herself, but she 
sees no one else. She is eager therefore to make herself a power 
in the cluss, She wants to attract the attention of elders and of 
her companions. She is eager to take the whole world into her 
confidence. For every question, she has some answer ready. 
She rushes madly from one interest to another, always keeping 
herself, however, in the public eye. This interest in herself and 
in attention cau well be utilized in soliciting her help for the un- 
social girl. Personally, the confiding type is the one hardest for 
me to handle. It is so hard to tell where her embroidering of 
fact begins and so hard to guide her without entirely repressing 
her. It is repression that she needs, could one be sure that not 
speaking out, made her dream the less. She must be made to 
realize that her obtrusive bid for interest and sympathy, the 
obtrusion of her likes and dislikes, militates against her getting 
sympathy. She can get what she wants from the timid girl, if 
she tries; and unless she be helped to other interests; and for her 
helping the silent girl and earning money are better than clubs,— 
she will soon get to the in-love state. In love with herself she 
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already is, and this will go over into love for a girl, a boy, a 
teacher, an actor—always a person, and it will always begin merely 
in a transfer of the interest in self. This girl will rarely be able 
to interest the object of her affections and so she must be helped 
to discover that she is purely subjective. She is giving pleasure 
to herself alone, and by her uninteresting confidences, she is de- 
feating her own ends. She must learn to see the other’s point 
of view and must sve that one of the best ways to do this is to 
force her attention not only to the other person but to her own 
work, school-work maybe. She must take on faith the knowledge 
that by forcing one’s attention to work, interest in and even de 
sire for work will grow. 

Just here the teacher must get the knowledge which will guide 
the girl to choose wisely what to study. It is not enough to let 
the girl choose and follow her natural interest. The girl cannot 
be far-seeing enough. There are certain natural interests of youth 
which must be fostered, but just as certainly interests for matur- 
ity must be proviced for. Certain subjects must be learned for 
bread and butter, be they cooking, or stenography, or law, or medi- 
cine, and just as certainly other subjects, botony, or music or a 
foreign language must become acquired tastes to contribute to the 
girl’s personality. This is the time of life when the girl must 
get an idea of the background of living, the historic human back- 
ground. She must be guided to see that youth has its big func- 
tion, the function of learning and doing, and that mental indi- 
gestion is a far more interesting state subjectively and objectively 
than mental starvation. She must learn that her point of view 
is true for her but that it is only a point of view. She must 
judge and evaluate but unless her judgments and valuations grow 
‘with her growth and change with her changes, she will always 
remain mentally and emotionally a fourteen-year old. This is 
the age when she nerds people and ought to have them; but just 
as certainly it is the time when she must begin to be interested 
in things—-movements—study. Her emotions must help her to 
grow. Dreaming may be fine, but purposeless dreaming brings 
depression and disillusion. The girl must fight for growth. 

Lastly, we have what we call, the healthy type, good student, 
all-round good girl, jolly good-fellow with girls and boys and 
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teachers alike. She is the fortunate one whose growing pains, 
mental, emotional and physical cause her not too great discomfort 
but spur her to interest in people and sports and study. The 
gods have surely endowed her with that balance which Barrie would 
perhaps call “charm.” Always, in the fall, when a new class of 
girls comes to me, I am reminded of Mr. J. H. Pierce’s “The Veil 
of Maya” and I wonder about the meftal make-up of the girls in 
front of me; how many of them are blessed or cursed with it; 
“with how much difficulty they will find their instrument and 
their note in the orchestra of life”; and I, too, “muse perplexedly 
on this veil of Maya of which men think so much but which counts 
so little in the end. ‘With or without it,’ (so muses Death in Mr. 
Pierce’s fantasy) ‘there is life,’ and with or without it, all men 
must face me. Has it any use, then, after all? And with that he 
fell asleep, leaving the problem still unsolved.” 
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A Schoolroom Incident 
(Miss) Exizasets Purpy, Burpert, N. Y. 


T happened in a little county school up among the 
hills of western New York. The teacher was a 
: woman of careful preparation and large experience 
whom broken health had sent into the country for 
a year. 

i “Our children are learning as never before” 
boasted the parents but just how fine was the work 
she was doing would never have been known had 

I not strolled in that day. 

She was reading Evangeline to the seventh grade because it 
supplemented some work in English and History. I was im- 
pressed with the quality of the reading. There were no frills; 
no flourishing of the voice; no dwelling upon words to call atten- 
tion to the vehicle of thought; nothing but a straight, clear inter- 
pretation of what the author had to say. 

Her pupils sat interestedly watching for the words that en- 
lightened their minds. They knew the story of the Acadians as 
told in history but now the pictures of the events came to them 
in the matchless words of the poct. 

Once the teacher turned to a girl with the question: “Do you 
get the picture-of it?” 

Her quick, short, “yes” bespoke her intense interest and the 
reading went on. They heard in reverent tones the voice of the 
priest, “Father forgive them.” They were present at the burial 
of Benedict and they felt the sufferings of Evangeline as the tide 
carried the boats and Gabriel out to sea. 

One of the class, a raw country boy of the diamond-in-the- 
rough type, burst out: 

“Oh if I only had had a gun and could have looked over the 
sight of it at that King of England!” 

“The king was not at all to blame” -explained the teacher. 
“There was the English Parliament who discussed the measure.” 

“Yes, but such a king ought to die” cried the youth. 
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Then that teacher did something fine. She just looked the boy 
in the eyes and repeated: 

“Thou shalt not kill, Vengeance is mine. I will repay, saith 
the Lord.” 

“Yes, I know, but,” puzzled the boy as he followed the others 
to their seats. 

Not five minutes afterward the same lad was at the teacher’s 
desk pointing out eagerly a line in his English lesson. 

“Look” he cried, “That is exactly what the priest said.” 

“Yes,” she replied “and both are quotations from the Bible. It 
is what our Saviour said on the cross: ‘Father forgive them, they 
know not what they do’.” 

The boy walked slowly back to his seat and the work of the day 
went on. 

Before the week was out the same pupil was engaged in a fight 
with another. When the battle had subsided and the participants 
had cooled off the teacher talked quietly with the aggressive youth. 
With perfect confidence in her he raised his eyes to her face and 
related the incident. She pointed out to him where he had erred, 
commended what was manly and then asked: 

“Were you not swearing ?” 

“Yes,” he admitted. 

“Fave you asked God to forgive you?” was the quiet query. 

One startled look and the boy, realizing that she was asking a 
familiar thing answered truthfully: 

“No, I was too angry.” 

“Will you?” she said simply. 

“Yes,” he promised. 

The lesson was complete. That boy had incorporated “forgive- 
ness” into his life. 

I went away pondering. If only we would make forgiveness 
and truth our daily companions they would not come to us as 
strangers in the crises of life. 











Teaching “ Advertising” in the English 
Course 


Mary A. Weaver, Teacner or Eneuisu, Tue Trounicar 
Hien Scounoor, Srrincrietp, MassacuvseEtts. 
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mcmn«e TTF ever widening scope of a high school course in 
English draws within the circle most varied sub- 

T ject material. Such a course tries to be of service 

in every phase of the pupil’s life in which appre- 

# ciation or self expression may be needed—however 


far removed from the usual acceptation of the term 
“English”. We feel the duty of training judg- 
ments in respect to newspapers, books, plays, 
speeches, etc., as well as helping give power to speak or write well 
and effectively in any line of activity, with a forward glance at 
the days to come, with their social or college or business needs. 
Surely a big ideal! Yet, even with this ideal, the suggestion of 
introducing at the Technical High School a course in advertising 
came to me as almost unwarranted, in a very full curriculum. 
Did we need it? And if so, how could one teach it? With mis- 
givings I accepted the challenging task; and to relate the results 
of the experiment is the purpose of this paper. 

The course was offered in a class of boys and girls of non-college 
type, who were doing their last half year of high school work. That 
they might not go out unfitted in certain very practical details, 
they were being given a careful course in business letter writing. 
All the principles of correct form, concise clearness, and courtesy 
were insisted upon. 

As a special phase of commercial correspondence, emphasis was 
laid upon the sales letter. Here entered the factor of so present- 
ing the merits of the goods under consideration as to secure a sale. 
The interesting fact that they had just been studying the elements 
of argumentation enabled them to carry out a very real -correla- 
tion between theory and business practice, and laid a foundation 
for the subject which they had thus, unconsciously, begun, adver- 
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tising. That their letters might not be classed with those unfor- 
tunate form letters which so easily slip into the waste basket, 
they avoided cheapness on the one hand and strove for attractive- 
ness on the other. The excellent courses of the school in design 
for girls, and mechanical drawing and lettering for boys, made 
possible some very original and attractive letter headings. One 
boy, manager of an orchestra outside of school, found it possible 
to get out a letter that was of value to him; and another, in the 
employ of a prominent local firm, was so successful in presenting 
the value of their product that his letter was accepted as a 
basis for hundreds of copies sent out to advertise their goods. 

In attacking the problem of advertising, in itself, it became 
necessary at once to look into the underlying principles or theory 
of the business. By means of speeches from pupils and talks by 
the teacher, it was possible to give a good idea of the history of 
advertising and its psychology. We learned that advertising is 
a problem concerned with the goods themselves ; the buying public; 
and the man between, the advertiser. The fact that those goods 
must in themselves be honest, and that a complete knowledge of 
them is essential to the one who would sell them, is a valuable one; 
but the chief consideration is of the public itself and leads at once 
to the conclusion that a knowledge of human nature underlies all 
successful power of persuasion, whether in debate or in business. 
The goods will not, as a rule, sell themselves, no matter how 
worthy—with skill, many goods by no means worthy have been 
sold! Therefore, how be skilful? Know your public. We an- 
alyzed the process of publicity into three steps: attract attention, 
arouse interest, secure response. We considered each in turn. 

Devices for catching the attention are fascinatingly many and 
varied, and open up a surprisingly wide field for observation. 
‘An interesting way to study them was to bring in large collections 
of “ads” from magazines and all other available sources. 

Think first of the possibilities of color—red, yellow, purple. 
Psychologists tells us which color attracts most, which appeals 
most to men, which to women. How a scarlet painted poster 
startles you into attention as it stands out against the new fallen 
snow! The gaudiness and often the effectiveness, too, of the de- 
spised billboard is of course due to this—only that particular style 
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doesn’t appeal to you! But how about the delicate lavenders of 
the silversmith’s “ad” and the daintiness of many another high 
class and expensive picture in your magazines? Is it not the 
color that pleases you in contrast with the clear black of the type 
and the whiteness of the page? The best advertisers are learn- 
ing that conformity to good taste and aesthetic sense does not neces- 
sarily detract from the selling power of the advertisement, and 
reform along this line will doubtless make unnecessary the demand 
for abolishing the useful! billboard. The advertiser already adapts 
the nature of his appeal to the nature of different types. Compare 
in our own city the theatre notices of a burlesque show and of a 
Shakespearian performance—I am learning that it may be to my 
advantage to make inquiries about any play I do not already know 
if it be announced in good taste! 

Then take pictures in general. Of course you look at them— 
and many of them are well worth your attention—when you would 
not be tempted, otherwise, to read a printed mass. Some repre- 
sent a great outlay of money, and real artistic ability. In the 
high-priced “ads” of Ivory soap, the facial expression, the details 
of dress, and the setting are very real. Some photographic re- 
productions portraying the features of a travel trip are well worth 
preserving. But aside from mere appearance, for the reader’s no- 
ticing, do you realize the powerful publicity value of the repeated 
use, in a very public place, of the same trade picture ? What mental 
picture do you see as I mention Uneeda Biscuit, Baker’s Cocoa, 
Swift’s Bacon, Gold Dust, Prudential Life Insurance, Cream of 
Wheat ? An object seen in actual use, too, means much to a prospec- 
tive buyer, as a vacuum cleaner or a motorcycle. Most useful of all, 
perhaps, is the fixing on the mind of the actual appearance of 
the article or its package. Could you not find on the grocer’s 
shelf, even if you had forgotten the name, Campbell’s Soup, Fairy 
Soap, Dutch Oleanser? And how about the Educator Shoe? 
Thus pictures not only attract attention, but also fix in the mem- 
ory—and all this is psychological. 

Also very natural is the tendency of the eyes to turn toward 
a center, a point of interest, a spot, aided by spacing, margins, 
focusing lines, or any other such device. Spacing suggests at 
once, also, those principles of proportion, balance, unity, which are 
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fundamental in art composition and whose study is worth while. 

All these points, thus far, are effective but require no “copy”. 
Is there no appeal, also, in the printed word? Newspaper head- 
lines are a sufficient answer. Size, unusual lettering, striking 
words, questions—all catch the eye sooner than the facts presented 
in the body of the article, a fact only too well shown in the red 
scare heads of the “yellow journal”. Anything unusual attracts; 
and so puzzles, jingles, queer combinations, are used, sometimes 
when hardly justified by the subject matter. Here is a chance 
for good judgment. Clever catch phrases like “There’s a reason”, 
“Eventually. Why not now?” “Hasn’t scratched yet,” “No Spots 
at Scotts”; and trade names such as “Keen Kutter”, “Bon Ami”, 
“Hole-proof”, “Shur-On”, have wonderful advertising value in 
presenting strong arguments for the articles in question, in forme 
which you cannot forget. Many of these are registered. 

Very closely associated with the gaining of attention is, you 
will see, the securing of a real interest. To what preference or 
need shall the advertiser appeal? There are as many preferences 
and needs as there are people in the world. He must choose, 
then, the types most likely to respond. Does not your memory at 


- once call up advertisements whose purpose is to touch a sensitive 


cord in the make-up of some special class of people? The corre- 
spondence school understands this when it pictures the rejection of 
the untrained and the promotion of the trained man. The mother 
reacts at any suggestion of food, health, clothing, for her child. 
The sportsman lingers long at the window full of fishing-tackle 
and rifles. The art lover cannot pass by a collection of beautiful 
paintings. The boy gloats over tempting baseball mitts and foot- 
balls. The man with a family looks longingly at every attractive 
representation of “Own your own home”. The advertiser, like 
anyone else who would sway other human beings, must be like the 
organist with his hundreds of stops—and his success is dependent 
not alone on the organ or on the music, but also on his knowledge 
of his business. 

When interest has really been aroused, much has been accom- 
plished ; and if conditions are right many of these interested peo- 
ple will, sometime, when opportunity presents. itself, carry out 
their present interest and buy products which they remember. 
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With many products, this slow planting of the seed, for future 
growth, is all that can be expected. But with many, a speedy 
harvest is desired, a hot-bed product, and manifold devices are 
employed to secure a response before the ardor cool. Hence come 
detachable coupons, return postals, etc., anything which may make 
it very easy for a person to send in his name or his order. For 
this purpose offers are useful, of catalogues, samples, calendars. 
Special inducements appeal to many: a real discount if offer is 
acted upon at once, an opportunity good only for a few days, an 
offer to a privileged few, much for little, “all this for ten cents’, 
or something for nothing. After answers have once been re- 
ceived, follow-up business is easy. 

All these principles underlying the business of advertising were 
worked out by the class through a study of advertisements in all 
kinds of mediums. The material is endless, always on hand, and 
without expense. Such study offers much food for thought and 
leads to surprised observations. The students made collections of 
all kinds of things: use of color, catch phrases, jingles, contrasts, 
good spacing, unity of idea, appeals to many types, coupons, special 
offers, etc.; and of poor “ads”, cheap, crowded, pointless, ineffec- 
tive, dishonest, which transgressed the principles already believed 
in. Here was a splendid opportunity for discrimination, artistic 
taste, appreciation. After the supplies were brought in, different 
members of the class were asked to digest the material and arrange 
the best of it in the most helpful and attractive way. In many 
cases the resulting books and posters were in themselves good ap- 
plications, in arrangement, etc., of the very principles involved. 
Already, then, they were making “ads”. They continued to ob- 
tain information by a study of the different methods used to ad- 
vertise the same line, as cameras, boots and shoes, haberdashery, 
automobiles. They ‘investigated different mediums of advertis- 
ing, their relative value and their relative cost. 

The next step was the actual setting up of advertisements and 
the writing of “copy”. This practical side is more difficult and 
time did not permit its working out to any great extent; but there 
were results enough to show the feasibility and great possibilities 
of such work, and to arouse interest in the business of publicity. 
A number of ingenious “ads” resulted. Their writing gave a 
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chance for argument, for condensation, for proportion, for giving 
of essential information—in a word, for effectiveness. The school 
paper and the annual play gave two opportunities for poster work 
and newspaper announcements. A book-cover firm offered a prize 
of ten dollars for the best original advertisement. From the suc- 
cessful one they drew up a circular for their regular work and 
they also appreciated very much several other new ideas presented. 
The following year the same offer was repeated and successfully 
met. In May, last year, the Springfield Board of Trade offered a 
prize of five dollars for the best outside street car poster for Clean 
Up Week. The resulting large posters, all required work, taught 
much in regard to lettering, spacing, borders, use of a few predomi- 
nant colors, and, since the space was restricted, to wise selection. 
Very opportunely, the annual school exhibition gave the pupils a 
chance to show the large mass of advertising material collected and 
produced during the months of work, and the advertising room 
made an attractive display. 

With the course completed, it is very natural to ask, “Of what 
value has it all been?’ From a practical point of view in dollars 
and cents, of some value. Several graduates report special help in 
their present work from their drill in business correspondence. One 
has recently sent out a sales letter of his own, for outside business. 
Three at least have become interested in some form of design or 
advertising work. One, as a salesman, shows excellent ability in 
presenting his arguments. These results are slight, but suggestive 
of a good field of work. For these, alone, however, I should say 
that so much time and effort were not justified. 

The real value has revealed itself to me more and more broadly, 
as I have thought over the experiment in the year since it was 
tried. There are constant reminders of its possibilities. In the 
English course itself it has created interest. Another class sup- 
plemented my course by writing collections of letters of recom- 
mendation, such as are now often used by firms as a method of 
advertising. A senior class has been giving sales talks in most 
interesting manner, and these talks have been dramatized. 

The subject makes a practical connection between English and 
real business, in what is essentially a practical school. Then, too, 
all those ideals toward which we strive in other phases of our Eng- 
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lish work—clearness, unity, proportion, forcefulness, condensed 
narration, vivid description, clear exposition, strong argument— 
are essential to good advertising: and conversely the principles of 
advertising are applicable not only to English work but to every 
recitation and activity. Let me illustrate what I mean. In a re- 
cent class meeting I heard a committee chairman make an an- 
nouncement about class rings. She mentioned that such things 
were obtainable, but made the price clear only on inquiry; did 
not tell how to order the correct size; and was not sure whether or 
not the money would have to be paid in advance. She had some- 
thing to do but did not do it effectively. Again, in a school debate 
one of the most common faults is to state a good point so obscurely 
or so fail to prove it that it might just as well not have been men- 
tioned; a debater of that type could learn much from a skilful 
salesman. Moreover, the various business ventures of the school, 
such as plays, dances, and publications, would often receive much 
better support through better advertising. 

These principles are applicable not only to school, but to every 
piece of work which we wish to have effective. “Publicity and 
Progress” is the title of a recent book which tries to show how 
the work of churches, philanthropic clubs, reform movements, etc., 
can be made much more effective through the use of a sound busi- 
ness and psychological setting forth to the public of what is going 
on, getting in touch with the people—in other words, advertising. 

As I look back at the experiment in this school, I am glad that 
it was tried, and that advertising is to become a regular part of 
our curriculum. I am convinced that the cultivation of interest 
and observation, good taste, selection, judgment, and a demand 
for honest advertising, is well worth while. I believe that the 
sound basic principles are worth knowing and applying; that it has 
strong correlative value in relation to the other courses and activi- 
ties of the school; and above all that it may teach what is most 
needed in all that we attempt—efiiciency. 





A Great School and a Great Headmaster 


Everett O. Fisk, Boston, Mass. 


/ fms TTOMAS ARNOLD became headmaster of Rugby 


School in 1828 at the age of thirty three and in the 
T fourteen years which he held that position he be- 
came the historic and honored figure among the 
headmasters of English secondary schools, past or 
present. The superb volume of Dean Arthur P. 
Stanley on the “Life and Correspondence of Dr. 
Arnold”, Dr, Arnold’s fine volumes of History and 
Thomas Hughes’ “Tom Brown’s School Days at Rugby”, leave no 
doubt as to Dr. Arnold’s title to the highest appreciation of his 
pupils and fellow teachers, in spite of his brief years of service. 
But we have had in America a number of headmasters of Second- 
ary Schools who are remembered by their former students with 
quite as much respect and veneration for their lofty ideals, scho- 
lastic attainments and edudational leadership as English boys 
attribute to Dr. Arnold: such as William Coe Collar, for a half 
century connected with the famous Roxbury Latin School as 
teacher and headmaster; James H. Hanson, for forty years head 
of Coburn Classical Institute, Waterville, Me., whose name was 
familiar “to thousands of high school boys half a century ago as 
the editor of the Text Book of Latin Prose and the Text Book of 
Latin Poetry; George M. Steele, many years principal of Wil- 
braham Academy, Mass.; Cecil F. P. Bancroft, for a generation 
the head of Phillips Andover Academy, Mass.; Albert Gardner 
Boyden, for sixty years connected with Bridgewater Normal 
School, Mass. as student, teacher and principal; Herbert Franklin 
Fisk, for forty-four years principal and principal emeritus of 
Evanston Academy, Ill.; Edward A. Sheldon, first principal of 
the Oswego Normal School, N. Y. who in his thirty-five years of 
service there made Oswego a household word among American edu- 
cators; and Richard Mott Jones for forty-two years headmaster 
of the great William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia,—increas- 
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ing the attendance in this time from seventeen students to half a 
thousand and placing the institution as to quality of work, among 
the very foremost of secondary schools in America. 

Dr. Jones became headmaster of the Penn Charter School Feb- 
ruary 2, 1875, and held the position until his death August 1, 
1917. The school was projected by William Penn in 1682, was 
organized in 1689, and was incorporated under its present charter 
in 1711 under the direction of fifteen overseers, members of the 
Society of Friends, the present board of fifteen being lineal suc- 
eéssors by election of the board of 1711. The original scheme 
provided for branch schools to meet the public demand for edu- 
cational requirements, but as the general public school system 
was established the branch schools became part of the public school 
system and the Penn Charter School was centralized as a high 
grade secondary and college preparatory institution under the 
patronage of the Friends but without constitution or by-laws, being 
governed by precedents which continued authoritative until 
changed by the general wish of the overseers, the government grow- 
ing up very much like the common law of England. 

The name of William Penn and the high respect commanded by 
the Society of Friends, has always made the school prominent in 
public esteem but the institution has had a good many vicissitudes 
and a large number of headmasters, probably no other headmaster 
having held the position half as long as Dr. Jones or attained his 
remarkable distinction. He developed the school from a highly 
respectable select school of limited numbers to an institution great 
in numbers, in quality of work, in public confidence and in the 
high character of its teaching force drawn from the best univer- 
sities of America. By his wise policy he employed teachers of 
various creeds, irrespective of their religious affiliations and won 
the favor of the best people of Philadelphia. At the same time 
the school has kept in sympathetic touch with the Society of 
Friends, not merely in its economic management but by the fact 
that the entire school, including teachers and pupils attend the 
Quaker meeting Wednesday of each week during an hour of morn- 
ing service, thus identifying the thought of the school with the 
memory of William Penn and the Society of Friends with which 
he was so conspicuously identified, but without disturbing the cus- 
tomary religious affiliations of the pupils. 
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The record made by Dr. Jones in his forty-two years of ser- 
vice increasing the scope and efficiency of the school along all lines 
is amazing, especially in view of the fact that during most of 
these years he has worked under the serious infirmity of deafness, 
for the past twenty years being absolutely deaf, a limitation that 
would have made it impossible for most men to be successful in 
any line of educational work. In carrying out his plans he was 
as superbly vital as Theodore Roosevelt, as original and compan- 
ionable as Abraham Lincoln and as determined as General Grant. 
He was marvelously shrewd and skilful in selecting his teachers 
and in finding the best that could be found between the two oceans. 
Moreover, having selected his teachers, his personal magnetism 
and intensity might readily count for an increase of twenty-five 
per cent. of efficiency in each teacher even though he had been 
counted to have the maximum of efficiency in his previous posi- 
tion. While he was not always successful in finding the ideal 
teacher, the exceptions were few, as he combined with his instine- 
tive judgment of men, such close investigation of heredity, environ- 
ment and equipment that if there was a weak spot in a candidate 
he was quite likely to find it. In one instance a teacher who had 
been identified with one of the foremost schools in the country for 
a number cf years was recommended to him in very high terms. 
By close inquiry he found that the man’s “best holt was not in 
managing large classes of boys” whatever his scholastic proficiency 
might, be and Dr. Jones remarked in his droll manner that “so 
far as I can find out, old Brown’s highest ideal of discipline is to 
have the four walls of his class room standing at the close of his 
recitation.” 

If he made a mistake he promptly sought to correct it. In his 
early connection with the school he was eager to secure the best 
teacher of penmanship in America and accepted a veritable ar- 
tist in that line of work in preference to an expert teacher. He 
quickly discovered his error and after trying in vain to “inject 
a nervous system” into his artist teacher, he said “Old Johnson 
is grand, gloomy and peculiar, and I must have a bright woman 
who can manage those boys and I do not care whether she can 
write or not.”” He emploved a highly successful teacher from the 
Boston public schools who from the first day handled the boys that 
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seemed incorrigible under Johnson, like “green putty.” One 
teacher who had made a fine college record as a superior scholar 
and had the bearing and instincts of a gentleman failed because 
he had no “spinal column but only a strip of cotton flannel stitched 
up and down his back.” Most of the Penn Charter teachers were 
successful, however, from the outset and were greatly inspired by 
Dr. Jones’ marvelous leadership and his intense desire to bring 
the school to its highest efficiency. Dr. Jones could have no pa- 
tience with slack or slovenly service or lack of promptness in meet- 
ing every engagement. He did not, however, make the mistake 
of the Deacon in Oliver Wendell Holmes’ celebrated poem and 
think it was possible to make every part of his organization equally 
strong, but recognized that, however careful he might be, there 
would quite surely be some part that was not entirely satisfactory 
and he was “always looking out for the weak point.” This was 
true in all his relations with teachers and pupils whether the “weak 
points” were found in Scripture or Science, Algebra or Athletics. 
His rebukes and criticisms thongh intense, were humorous and 
kindly and won affection rather than gave offense. To one boy who 
had made bad work of his English composition, he said “John, 
you should take that production to the Art teacher. This is a 
picture of an Italian sunset. It has no place in the English de- 
partment.” As with Lincoln his humorous expressions carried 
with them a serious significance. 

Dr. Jones keenly enjoyed personal contact with his boys and 
continued his classes in Latin, German and French until he had 
entirely lost his sense of hearing even by the aid of his ear trumpet. 
T have seen him conduct a recitation by going around the room 
to give each pupil the opportunity to shout into the mouth of the 
ear trumpet. Able educators have felt it necessary to give up 
teaching because of a slight defect of hearing even though they 
could carry on a conversation with comparative ease for many 
years. Dr. Jones was not able to hear at all, yet he was so ani- 
mated and interested that he could communicate his interest and 
enthusiasm to others and could usually interpret the person’s lan- 
guage by reading his lips. “In selecting a teacher” he said “T 
want for the position I have to fill, the best man to be had any- 
where irrespective of the institution where he graduated” though 
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he had a natural leaning toward New England. In making his 
selections, he insisted (1) Upon men and women with some experi- 
ence and with unblemished records. (2) Teachers who never left 
previous positions except for promotion. (3) Teachers who were 
still under thirty years of age and had not as yet attained their 
full efficiency and maturity. (4) Teachers who not only im- 
pressed him favorably but whose abilities and personalities were 
heartily endorsed by previous employers. 

Dr. Jones stands ont among all the educators I have ever known 
as a man of superlative mental and physical vigor, with a con- 
stant initiative always seeking the ideal for himself, for his teachers 
and for his pupils. I have seen him under a great variety of 
conditions ; at school, in his home, at conventions, in Quaker meet- 
ing with his full corps of teachers and his five hundred boys, late 
at night and early in the morning, after strenuous days of work, 
when facing vexatious problems, but I never saw him tired or dis- 
couraged. He accomplished amazing results without apparent 
effort. As Wendell Phillips said of Daniel O’Connell: “Other 
orators won admiration by magnificent efforts but Daniel O’Connell 
never made an effort. What would happen tf he only made an 
effort!” Whatever the difficulties might be, Dr. Jones always as- 
sumed that he could meet them and I doubt if any educator ever 
lived who held more completely for a long series of years, the en- 
tire confidence of his Board of Overseers, his teachers and his pu- 
pils by the inherent force of his personality as illustrated in his 
perfect control over the situation either in the athletic field, in 
sessions of the school or in his immediate personal relations to his 
teachers and pupils. The Penn Charter Athletic Field of twenty- 
two acres, probably unrivalled for extent and beauty of location, 
was a school of morals and courtesy as well as of physical training, 
where track, football, baseball and cricket grounds afforded abun- 
dant room for the exercise of hundreds of boys at the same time. 
The school takes pride also in its Literary Society, its Science 
Club and its Penn Charter Magazine. 

He commanded the admiration not only of secondary school men, 
doing similar work with himself, but educators of college and uni- 
versity grade such as Gen. Francis A. Walker, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and Edward A, Freeman, 
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the famous English Historian, who felt it a privilege to visit his 
school because of its inspirational value ; and especially hearty were 
the expressions of University and College presidents from all parts 
of the country seven years ago on the completion of his thirty-five 
years as headmaster. Other fine expressions were the founding 
of the Richard M. Jones scholarships under the inspiration of 
Pierre 8. du Pont of the class of ’86, and a trust fund the income 
of which was to go to Dr. Jones, his wife, and daughter Virginia, 
as long as they should live, and afterwards go to the Penn Charter 
School as a memorial to Dr. Jones, the gift being accompanied 
by a note saying in substance that “some of your old boys who 
profited by your instruction and influence have come to the con- 
clusion that they did not pay at the time for all they received 
and have united in this tribute to render you and yours more secure 
while you live and to enable the school you have served so long 
and faithfully, to extend after you are gone, its sphere of useful- 
ness.”” 

The fifty-seven graduates of a single class were distributed among 
nine colleges and universities: Pennsylvania, Princeton, Cornell, 
Haverford, Amherst, Williams, State College, Harvard, and Yale- 
Pennsylvania receiving about half the number. 

It is interesting to note that three of his cousins have attained dis- 
tinction as educators: Augustine Jones who was for twenty-five 
years (1879-1904) head of the Friends School at Providence, 
R. L, still living at the age of eighty-two in Newton Highlands, 
Mass. ; Rufus M. Jones of Haverford College, author of the life 
of Eli and Sibyl Jones, the parents of Richard M. Jones who were 
among the foremost leaders in the Society of Friends ; and Wilmot 
R. Jones, the head of an important private school in Concord, Mass. 

Pennsylvania commemorates in its name the name of William 
Penn, its founder, and the city of Philadelphia, the first capital 
city of America and the home of Independence Hall and the Con- 
stitution, commemorates in its name William Penn’s creed and re- 
ligion, while William Penn Charter School, more intensively than 
either state or city, commemorates both; and it is not too much to 
say that Richard Mott Jones is the most significant personality in 
making the Penn Charter School significant and vital in the his- 
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tory of the city and of the state and placing it in the very fore- 
most rank of secondary schools in America. St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, the largest Protestant church in the world is the monu- 
ment of its architect, Sir Christopher Wrenn, and with equal 
significance it may be said that the Penn Charter School with its 
great body of graduates is the monument of Richard M. Jones. 
The fact that a lady who became my wife and Mr. George A. Perry, 
the father of Professor Ralph Barton Perry of Harvard University, 
who was my classmate and roommate in college, were for several 
years teachers in the school] during the early years of Dr, Jones’ 
headmastership brought me into intimate relationship with him 
nearly forty years ago, an intimacy which increased with the 
years and makes it a special satisfaction to me to write this trib- 
ute to his memory. 

[ have known personally all the great American teachers above 
referred to and I would not invidiously compare one with an- 
other. Each one was facile princeps in his own environment, 
each had his superlative excellence and each would accord highest 
honor to all the others; but Dr. Jones is doubtless the only educa- 
tor who ever lived who accomplished so great results under the 
handicap of deafness, including intimate identification with the 
boys sports and athletics as well as their moral and intellectual 
interests, for more than thirty years attending the an- 
nual inter-academic track meets in which the Penn Charter 
School was many times the victor. In his seventy-fourth year 
he was more vital and had more initiative than most men of fifty 
and refused to wear an overcoat except in especially severe 
weather; but the dread internal cancer could not be withstood 
by the strongest constitution or controlled by the most skillful 
physician. While he was not a scholar in the sense of being a great 
specialist but was preeminently an administrator and a man of 
affairs, he was a remarkably forceful speaker and a man of schol- 
arly tastes with a very wide range of general information, includ- 
ing familiarity with several languages. He was said to have the 
best Virgilian library in the United States. 

The successor to Dr. Jones is Mr. Frederick Lincoln Smith, 
for the past twenty-five years intimately associated with him in 
the management of the school and thoroughly familiar with its 
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history, tradition and spirit, and there is good reason to expect 
such continuity of management as will show no seam or change 
of texture in the life of the school, in view of the confidence 
which Mr. Smith has already gained in the thought of its over- 
seers and patrons. 

Dr. Jones graduated from Haverford College in 1867, received 
the degree of A. M. in 1879 and LL. D. from the same institu- 
tion in 1891 and LL. D. from the University of Pennsylvania 
in 1902. After graduation from college he spent several years 
in Europe as student and as tutor and on his return to America 
was principal of Oak Grove Seminary, Me. from 1870 to 1874. 
Dr. Jones leaves a wife who was his devoted helpmate for forty- 
four years, four children and nine grandchildren,—James Lyon, 
a son is in the electrical business in West Virginia, Mrs. Genevieve 
Jenny is with her husband who is in South America in the mining 
business, Mrs. Madeleine Walenta lives in Philadelphia, the wife 
of the rector of St. Simeon’s Protestant Episcopal Church and 
Virginia, an unmarried daughter, lives with her mother. 

In accordance with Dr. Jones’ request his body was cremated 
and the urn containing the ashes has been placed in a beautiful 
pine grove overlooking a lake at South China, Me. where he was 
born, the spot being marked by a rugged boulder like the great 
rock monument to Cecil Rhodes on Motopos Hill in Rhodesia “the 
roof of the world.” <A bronze tablet bears the appropriate in- 
scription of his name and a line from Gray’s Elegy 


Richard Mott Jones 
1843-1917 
“F’en in Our Ashes Live Their Wonted Fires.” 
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American Notes—Editorial 


The by-products of the war are manifold and not a few of them are 
in the field of education. In fact the whole human race is being edu- 
cated by the war. We would not choose this kind of schooling if it 
were left to us to choose. Possibly the ordinary schoolboy would not 
choose the particular master or curriculum whose discipline neverthe- 
less makes a man of him. The war is making men and women in all 
nations without distinction of race, color or condition. It is appeal- 
ing to the idealism of the human heart and mind. It is awakening 
the sense of responsibility. It is causing feelings of brotherhood he- 
tween divers races. It is spreading over the earth the love of freedom 
and democracy that will make this a changed world after peace is 
declared. It will take a long time no doubt, to get over the wounds, 
the destructions, and the hates of the war. But we shall get over them. 
The Angel of Peace will come, with healing in his wings. The world 
will be restored.or recreated. We are at the dawning of a fuller, bet- 
ter day than has ever been before. 

In the sphere of education we can name many particulars in which 
the war has given a tremendous stimulus to thought and life. Be- 
ginning at the most evident starting point, geography has come to the 
fore in the popular consciousness as never previously. Everybody is 
studying geography; not only the where, but also the what and the 
why? Everyone knows now where to look upon the map for almost 
any country; and we know what each country produces which other 
countries need, why they produce it, and why one country is dependent 
upon another, and each necessary to the whole. We know a lot more 
than we once did about “how the other half lives.” We know what 
other nations must have, how they get it, what they do with it, how 
they are governed, what are their ambitions, their occupations, their 
religion. 

Geography leads to history, to psychology, to anatomy, to sociology 
and economics. The diffusion of languages has been a marked fea- 
ture of the war. Vocational education has received an impetus which 
bids fair to give a jolt to all the ideals of the old cultural curricula 
and systems. Men have done a lot of hard thinking about theology 
and ethics. Surgery and medicine have made great strides.. Women 
have turned from frivolity and ease and have developed dispositions 
and abilities of which they were scarcely believed to be capable. Mili- 
tary training has become general. It has come to stay, and the young 
men of another generation will be more robust and capable than those 
of the present day. Statecraft will become a profession and facilities 
for preparing for it will be furnished by the leading universities. There 
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will be a definiteness of aim and a seriousness of purpose all along 
the line, from the kindergarten up, that will present a strong contrast 
with what has been in our educational institutions. 

After and,out of this war there will spring up a new race, a more effi- 
cient manner of life. In a measure it has ever been so. When the hu- 
man spirit has been deeply stirred the desire and the necessity for ex- 
pression has manifested itself. This war is the greatest in history and it 
has moved the inmost soul of the race more profoundly than any 
other happenings in the life of mankind since the coming of the Man 
of Galilee. So we anticipate that out of it will come a higher type of 
art, of music, of painting, of sculpture, of architecture, of poetry and 
fiction, of law and of religion. To prepare this new world for its great 
destiny the teacher is the chosen instrument and agent. Truly it is 
great to live in such times. Verily the teacher’s calling presents a 
magnificent opportunity. 


Not long ago since we read in a leading magazine an advertisement 
the purpose of which was to induce the reader to purchase a three 
dollar book. The book was guaranteed to enable the person who 
should buy it and follow its instruction, to increase his efficiency at 
least a hundred fold. The writer of the advertisement had been able 
to increase his own earning capacity so as to boost his earnings from 
fifteen hundred to ten thousand dollars a year; and it was represented 
that almost any average man (having three dollars and a disposition 
to spend them for the book) could go and do likewise. 

We hasten to say that we did not immediately rise to this tempting 
bait. It is probable that we shall continue to swim around in the 
shallow pools and by the lily-pads as before, without venturing out 
into the deep waters. Yet from the skilfully worded advertisement 
we got a thought, yes, an inspiration or impulse, which has been of 
real service and which we would like to pass on, if possible, to others, 
because of its helpfulness. It is simply the thought that the will can 
be trained as easily as any of our faculties; and that the secret of 
success is largely a matter of a trained will, in any situation or calling 
in life. Of course we do not claim that this is an original discovery 
either of the writer of the advertisement or of ourselves. It is an 
old thought, but it came home to us with a new freshness; and it will 
bear a good deal of repetition. As we thought of it and began to ex- 
periment with it, the results were surprising. Supposing the reader 
of this paragraph tries the experiment of self-examination to see if 
there is anything lying around in his mind in the way of an inclina- 
tion or half-formed purpose to some course of action, which has 
aborted and stopped short right there at the half-way stage and has 
never been “put over” into actual performance! ‘Ten to one there 
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are a score or a hundred of such unfulfilled purposes! You are hesi- 
tating about something that you know. you ought to do or that you 
think might be a good thing to do. But you just do not get about it. 

Now, try either to put that thing over at once; or else get it wholly 
“out of your system!” Better put it over! But if not that, at least 
put it away altogether, decisively and forever. Do not leave it lying 
around in your mind where it will distract your attention and be a 
clog or a stumbling-block in the way of your other activities. 

This employment of will-power to dispose of things, to settle mat- 
ters and get them out of the way, is sure to greatly increase any per- 
son’s efficiency and personal happiness. In a large measure it will 
indeed bring success. It is a habit which can be cultivated. Any one 
can practice this kind of mental gymnastics and we are sure that he 
who does so will be astonished at the results. It would be too personal 
for the writer of this paragraph to detail the interesting (to himself) 
outworkings of his own experiment. But these certainly did give him 
far more credulity in regard to the book named in the advertisement 
than he had in the first place; in fact he may even yet decide, after all, 
to put over the three dollars as a practical demonstration of the prin- 
ciple. The author of that advertisement was a wily chap! 


War Americanization is a significant feature of the third “America 
First” Campaign announced by the Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education. This unique plan is already being worked out 
in New York City by an official of the National Committee of One 
Hundred, which is associated with the bureau as advisory council on 
Americanization. In that city the appeal for War Americanization 
met with such an enthusiastic response that upon the suggestion of 
the Mayor’s Defense Committee, the Board of Education appro- 
priated $78,000 to carry out the plan. 

The aim of the campaign will be directed toward stimulating the 
acquisition of the English language by all immigrants, and toward 
inspiring a genuine allegience to the United States on the part of 
all citizens. The bureau will again be assisted in the campaign by 
the National Committee of One Hundred, appointed last year by the 
Commissioner of Education to assist bureau officials in all matters 
pertaining to Americanization. To render effective aid, the commit- 
tee has opened headquarters in Washington from which it is estab- 
lishing contact with national organizations and officials. Already, 
leading chambers of commerce, several large cities, and a number of 
patriotic and fraternal organizations, representing several million 
members, are negotiating with the bureau for the purpose of entering 
into the campaign according to specifications outlined in official cir- 
culars. 
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Official records show that approximately 3,000,000 foreign-born 
whites residing in the United States do not speak English. Only a 
small number of these have attended evening school to learn the 
language indispensable to employment, business and social relations 
in this country. Concerted effort will be put forth to induce these 
immigrants to learn English and acquire a knowledge of the Govern- 
ment, institutions and ideals of the United States. America’s part 
in the war and the obligations of an immigrant to the country during 
the war, officials of the bureau believe, should be made clear to all 
those attending evening school. To give this information will be an 
important phase of the War Americanization plan. 


At a Conference of Supervisors of Home Economics, held in Port- 
land, Oreg., August 6 and 7%, 1917, Mrs. Henrietta W. Calvin, of the 
Bureau of Education, pointed out that there are at present five thou- 
sand cities and towns in which home economics instruction has a place 
in the school curriculm ; that four States require instruction in home- 
making for every girl in the seventh and eighth grade of all schools, 
and that there are, at a conservative estimate, one million children 
receiving some training in home economics subjects, with a corre- 
sponding number of homes that might be reached. 

In reference to special problems confronting home economics teach- 
ers under present war conditions, Mrs. Calvin said: “The home eco- 
nomics woman’s problems become: Alteration in courses of instruction 
‘and methods of admission, that waste in laboratories may be elimi- 
nated, that economical and intelligent food habits may be established, 
that ‘sewing instruction shall establish habits of simplicity and econ- 
omy, and that the spirit of loyalty, self-sacrifice, and service to others 
may be developed in the children through their school work; Estab- 
lishment of co-operation with the homes of the pupils that she may 
assist and advise the house mother in securing the maximum of good 
for her family under different economic conditions; Adjustment of 
afternoon and evening classes for adult women and employed girls, 
that they may receive help in the solution of their problems in secur- 
ing correct food, economical clothing, and sanitary living conditions; 
Assistance rendered in the oversight of school feeding, in the estab- 
lishment of dry canteens connected with industrial plants, and in 
the maintenance of cheap community kitchens; Stimulus given to 
philanthropic efforts in the clothing of the poor and in sewing for the 
Red Cross_or other patriotic associations.” 


The National Board for Historical Service is offering in New York 
State to public high school teachers five prizes: first, $75; second, $30; 
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third, $20; fourth, $15; fifth, $10; and to public elementary school 
teachers seven prizes: first, $75; second, $25; five thirds, $10 each; 
for the best essays submitted on the topic, “Why the United States Is 
at War.” 


Two sets of prizes, to be known as the Seabury Prizes, are offered 
under the auspices of The American School Peace League for the best 
essays. on one of the following subjects: 1. The Teaching of Democ- 
racy as a Factor in a League of Nations. Open to Seniors in Normal 
Schools. 2. How Should the World be Organized so as to Prevent 
Wars in the Future? Open to Seniors in Secondary Schools. Three 
prizes of seventy-five, fifty and twenty-five dollars will be given for 
the best essay in both sets. 

The contest closes March 1, 1918. Essays must not exceed 5,000 
words (a length of 3,000 words is suggested as desirable), and must 
be written preferably in typewriting, on one side only of paper, 8 x 10 
‘inches, with a margin of at least 144 inches. Manuscripts note easily 
legible will not be considered. The name of the writer must not ap- 
pear on the essay, which should be accompanied by a letter giving the 
writer’s name, school, and home address, and sent to Mrs. Fannie Fern 
Andrews, Secretary, American School Peace League, 405 Marlborough 
Street, Boston, Mass., not later than March 1, 1918. Essays should 
be mailed flat (not rolled). The award of the prizes will be made at 
the Annual Meeting of the League in July, 1918. Information con- 
cerning literature on the subject may be obtained from the Secretary. 


“Protect the defective children, provide for their training and 
proper care, and you will lessen the burden of dependency and de- 
linquency.” This is the gist of the advice contained in a new report 
on Mental Defectives issued by the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. 
Department of Labor, and appearing with special timeliness now that 
war conditions may tend to make more serious the problems of de- 
linquent and dependent children. 

The report is based on a study of the social conditions of 212 mental 
defectives in New Castle County, Delaware. A total of 175, or more 
than four-fifths of these, were in need of public supervision or insti- 
tutional care because of bad home conditions, physical helplessness, 
or pronounced anti social tendencies, and only 12 of them were pro- 
vided for in an institution adapted to their care. Twenty-six of the 
defective children were in industrial schools for delinquent children, 
and of these the report says: 

“Tnstitutions for the care of delinquent children are greatly handi- 
capped by the presence of defectives, since they require special atten- 
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tion and exert a bad influence over the normal children. After a 
short period of residence these defectives are returned to the com- 
munity without sufficient supervision.” 

Other defective children with delinquency records were at large in 
the community; in all, 98 of the 212 defectives studied were delin- 
quent or immoral or difficult to control. 

The report suggests that, while any program for the care of mental 
defectives must have as its central feature suitable institutional pro- 
vision offering training or custodial care according to the needs of 
the individual, other activities are equally essential. It is pointed out, 
for example, that institutional care is not necessary for all mentally 
defective children, for, contrary to the popular impression, it is found 
that there are certain types who safely can remain at home provided 
they have the attention and study which they deserve. However, 
special provision should be made for their safety, care, and education, 
and out-patient work of an institution for the feeble-minded, in co- 
operation with schools, social agencies, and families, is referred to as 
a new and important method of providing in the most humane possible 
way for such children. 

The possibilities of industrial training by which certain types of 
defectives may gradually become in part self-supporting and the im- 
portance of providing facilities for mental examination and diagnosis 
of doubtful cases are also brought out in the report. 
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Foreign Notes 


War Services ov THE ENGLISH UNiversitTiIes.—In the organiza- 
tion of the various resources of the nation for the present war the 
British Government has found the services of the universities of great 
advantage. In the supply of officers for the fighting forces, in the 
conduct on behalf of the government departments of laborious re- 
searches into technical matters bearing on the war, in the enlight- 
enment and formation of public opinion, their contributions to the 
national cause have been of inestimable value. The Government had 
enough foresight to appreciate the importance of these services and 
to encourage them by special financial assistance. 

The results of these activities have attracted attention to the new 
possibilities of university work. It is being realized more clearly day 
by day how much the welfare and progress of the nation depends 
upon a highly equipped, accessible, and well organized system of uni- 
versity education. Attention is naturally at present mainly directed 
to those subjects bearing immediately on industry and commerce in 
which the war has revealed a need of improvement. As an example of 
successful co-operation of university professors and manufacturers is 
the establishment of a department of glass technology at Sheffield 
University, a result of persistent efforts of a London professor to 
convince the glass manufacturers of the utility of such department; 
the institution is at present supported by the contributions of the 
two principal associations of glass manufacturers. 


INSURANCE OF ScHOOoL CHILDREN IN SWITZERLAND.—Representa- 
tive Nicolet introduced at a recent session of the Grand Council of 
Geneva, a bill providing for insurance of school children against sick- 
ness. The bill proposes that every child should pay a weekly premium 
of 10 centimes which added to an equal amount derived from the fed- 
eral grant, would form a fund out of which benefits would be paid to 
sick children. It is estimated that this plan will provide 250,000 
francs annually for the 25,000 children enrolled in elementary and 
secondary schools of the canton. 

Benefits to which the insured children would be entitled in case 
of sickness are: Physician’s fees, cost of medicines, and hospital or 
sanitarium fees. The parents are to be left complete freedom in the 
choice of a physician and a druggist. The insurance extends over the 
entire school period and may be prolonged for pupils leaving the school 
at the age of fourteen. The premium, however, would be raised in 
the latter case to 30 francs annually. 

The bill aims at providing for all school children, poor and rich 
alike, in case of sickness, the same careful medical aid and the same 
hospital or sanitarium treatment. 
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History 1n Prusstan Hieu ScuHoois.—The Prussian. Kultusmin- 
ister issued a circular to rectors of high schools (héheren Schulen) in 
Prussia, tiotifying them of the proposed change in the programs of in- 
struction in history. This reform will increase the time given to his- 
tory in the lower classes by one period a week. The new arrangement 
is introduced in the way of an experiment, on whose results the rec- 
tors must report not later than 1918. The new program will also 
give more consideration to certain historical periods and to matters 
relating to the present war. It became effective from Easter 1916. 
During the earlier part of the school year 1915-16, history was studied 
in accordance with a series of transition rules intended to prepare stu- 
dents for the introduction of the reformed program in the spring. 
The most important feature of the new program is, as stated by the 
ministerial circular, that special emphasis must be placed on “the 
historical period of most vital importance to our country, namely 
that starting from 1861 up to the present time.” 


Russian UNIVERSITY aT PerM.—Among the new educational in- 
stitutions to which the provisional government of Russia has commit- 
ted its policy, is a university in the city of Perm, which is the me- 
tropolis of the northern Urals district, and which lies to the west of 
the mountains on the east bank of the Kama, and therefore in the 
Volga basin. The new university will have four faculties—historical- 
theological, physico-mathematical, judicial, and medical, and will come 
under the general Russian rules governing universities. A branch of 
the University of Petrograd already exists in Perm, and this will fur- 
nish a nucleus of instructors. The land, buildings, and funds for 
the university are to be furnished by the Perm city government, the 
provincial and local zemstvos, and the Russian Treasury. 


ELEMENTARY EpvucaTion IN Icetanp.—The law of November 22, 
1907, brought about a change of the old patriarchial system of educa- 
tion in Iceland. The old regime left the matter of elementary instruc- 
tion to parents who taught their children at home under the supervis- 
ion of a pastor. The pastor visited each house in his parish in regular 
periods of time to teach the children catechism and examine their 
progress in reading. The law of 1880 charged the pastors with the 
additional duty of seeing that the children be taught some writing 
and reckoning. Better families provided this instruction for their 
children long before it was decreed by the law. Long winter evenings 
presented plenty of time for reading. The best reader in the family 
would read aloud while-the other members listened. The Icelandish 
sages were the most favorite reading, but occasionally modern, and 
even scientific books were read. The Law of 1907, found, therefore, a 
well prepared ground. 

The present requirement is that the children be taught at home 
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before ten years of age so that they may be able to read at the age of 
ten, which begins the period of compulsory school attendance. The 
compulsion covers four years, but may be waived if the parents prove 
before a commission their ability to instruct children in obligatory 
subjects at home. The education accorded by public schools is of two 
standards: one, based on a permanent six months’ school, and another, 
imparted by ambulatory schools which stay in one locality for 8 to 16 
weeks in a year. Every parish may establish its own school complying 
with the requirements of the law. These schools are supervised by 
the School Council of Iceland. All children of school age are exam- 
ined once a year by a school inspector. A parochial school commission 
consisting of three or five members is elected by all the citizens of the 
parish having the right to vote. The Commission cares for the’school, 
appoints the teacher, etc. 

The School Council is a department of the government of Iceland ; 
it has in its service a school expert who superintends the public schools 
by the mandate of the Council. The new school law was not accepted 
enthusiastically by the peasants, as it brought in school taxes. But it 
was introduced rapidly throughout the island, and the schools re- 
ceived everywhere a ready support. Prior to the introduction of the 
Law of 1907, there was scarcely any demand for trained teachers in 
Iceland, but the new conditions created a necessity for the establish- 
ment of a teachers training college at Rykiawik. The college has a 
three year course with 6-month annual term. There are also continu- 
ation courses for teachers, of 6 to 8 weeks duration. 


A CHINESE COMMISSION TO THE PHILIPPINES.—In connection with 
the plan for improving the school system of China, and with a view to 
bringing them up to the standards obtaining in the United States and 
other foreign countries, a Chinese commission consisting of Dr. P. W. 
Kuo of the Government Teachers’ College of Nanking, Mr. Hwang 
Yen-pei of the Kiangsu Educational Association, Chang Chu-chuang 
of the Ministry of Education at Peking, Chen Hsiao-chuang and Mr. 
Han of the Peking Higher Normal School, and Mr. Ching Hsuan of 
the Wuchang Normal School, left Shanghai at the beginning of the 
current year to investigate the educational progress of the Philippine 
Islands. En route the commission made a short investigation in 
Japan. 

The commission is desirous of taking advantage of the practical 
efforts of American educators in the Philippine Islands, it being 
assumed that the Philippine system, particularly in primary grades, 
seeks to make every child self-supporting through vocational and in- 
dustrial education. The commission is charged with the duty of de- 
vising methods whereby the industrial phases of modern educational 
effort may be applied to the schools of China in a practical sense. 

W. S. JESIEN. 





Book Notices 


THE MASTERY OF NERVOUSNESS. Based upon Self Re-education. 
By Robert S. Carroll, M. D., Medical Director, Highland Hospital, Ashe- 
ville, North Carolina. Macmillan. $2.00. 


Worth its weight in gold to the average man or woman of this 
crashing, smashing, twentieth century. The author has had wide op- 
portunity to study brokendown or overworked nervous systems. He 
covers the subject in its entirety in a series of masterly chapters on The 
Age of Nervousness, What is Nervousness, Types, Getting Ready to be 
Nervous, Eating-Errors, The Penalty of Inactivity, Eating for Efficiency, 
Work, Play, Tangled Thoughts, Emotional Tyranny, Ills and Our Wills, 
Clear Thinking, Our Moral Selves, Rebellion, Surrender, etc. These chap- 
ter headings will indicate the direction of thought. Dr. Carroll would 
have the largest practice of any physician in the United States if a mil- 
lion suffering men and women would buy and read and follow the ad- 
vice of this book. The price is surely a modest fee for these helpful 
prescriptions. The reviewer intends to enthrone the book on “the living 
room table” along side of the Bible. ¥. H, P. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By. Chester Noyes Greenough, Ph. D. 
and Frank Wilson Cheney Hersey, A. M., both of Harvard University. 
Macmillan. $1.40. 


The authors wisely made the book constructive and inspiring by 
stating at the outset that their object is not to furnish rules the non- 
observance of which is iikely to make the student feel that he is blame-wor- 
thy but rather to show him that he should have a purpose in all his writing, 
and that the accomplishment of that purpose is to be the supreme test 
of his composition. The book emphasizes large, fundamental, construc- 
tive ideas and minimizes mere rules of writing. Gathering material, 
kinds of composition, exposition, argument, description, narration, para- 
graphs, sentences, choice of words, improprieties, number of words, gram- 
mar, punctuation, spelling, pronunciation, abbreviations, capitals, foot 
notes,— these catch-words will indicate the scope of this manual,— 
which seems to us to be a particularly sane, practical, helpful text-book 
for class use in. school and college. F. H. P. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. By Charles A. 
Ellwood, Ph.D., Professor of Sociology in the University of Missouri. 
D. Appleton. $2 net. 

A sort of “key” sentence to this valuable treatise may be found on 
the first page of the anthor’s Preface, in which he says that “the expla- 
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nation of social phenomena is to be sought in the underlying traits and 
dispositions of the individual, in the influences of the environment 
which act upon his plastic nature, and in the resultant aims and stand- 
ards which he develops.” Society grows essentially out of the relations, 
between the minds of different individuals. These relations are affected 
by and affect physical or objective things. The author points out the 
fact that the social mind of man has been in “process of gradual forma- 
tion for thousands of years. He traces this growth and its objective 
results in a masterful way. The relations of sociology to other sciences 
the roles of instinct, feeling, intellect, imitation, sympathy in social life 
are disclosed. Social forces, order, and progress are treated. A certain 
caution and modesty enhance the effect of the chapters. The reader 
comes to feel that he, himself, as well as the author, is an explorer and 
may find new facts and truths,—which is, perhaps, the highest compli- 
ment that can be given to any earnest worker in any difficult field. 
Certainly Professor Ellwood has made a real contribution to human 
knowledge in his chosen and vitally important subject of the social life 
of mankind. ¥. HH. P. 


THE BOYS’ CAMP MANUAL. By Chas, K. Taylor. The Century Co. 
12mo., 236 pages, 40 illustrations. Price $1.25. 

This book is by the director of Camp Penn, a recognized authority 
on the training of boys. It is a concentration of his studies and ex- 
periences for years in dealing with boys in camp life. The organization 
and establishment of camps both large and small are carefully considered 
and specimens of daily programs are given. The chapter on Physical 
Training is especially good, the author giving special exercises for the 
development of various parts of the body. Formal military drill, field 
and other exercises, and various camp interests are clearly explained. 
‘The book is endorsed by Major General Wood and should be read by 
those who are going to or conducting a boys’ camp, RB. P,P. 


THE JUNIOR PLATTSBURG MANUAL. By Capt. E. B. Garey and 


Capt. O. O. Ellis. The Century Co. 300 pages, 250 illustrations. Price 
$1.50, 


The Junior Plattsburg Manual, as its name suggests is a manual of 
military and physical drill for boys along the same lines as the famous 
Plattsburg Manual for men by the same authors. It is an up-to-date 
textbook on physical and military training for use in the Preparatory, 
Public, and High Schools of the country. The schools of the soldier, 
the squad and the company are clearly set forth and the illustrations 
show very clearly some of the essential things to do and not to do, 
Every American boy would be greatly interested in and benefited by this 
book, RR E. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC FOR GIRLS. An Elementary Text in 
Home Economics. By Nelson L. Roray, Dickinson High School, Jersey 
City, N. J. . Philadelphia, P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 75 cents net. 


A practical and a timely book, when so many new responsibilities 
are being placed upon girls and women in this time of world war. About 
seven years work in arithmetic in the grades is presupposed as the basis 
for the proper use of this book. Its particular emphasis is upon prin- 
ciples and problems involved in girls’ courses in cooking, applied de- 
sign and household management. It brings into view problems that must 
be met in the shop as well as the home. It encourages the saving of 
a portion of the family income. The use of this book in the schools 
will do much to promote the habit of thrift. F. H. P. 


LEARN TO SPELI.. A High School and College book. By L. W. 
Payne, Jr., Associate Professor of English in the University of Texas. 
Rand McNally. 40 cents. 

Professor Payne has done well to put spelling in its proper place, 
viz., the high school and college. We do not say that it should not be 
taught earlier; but as a matter of fact it often is not learned, even if 
it is taught; and if the defect is not corrected later, the individual re- 
mains illiterate no matter how many automobiles he owns or what 
avenue is the seat of his residence. The book is divided into three parts, 
part one giving some comprehensive rules; part two a variety of word 
groups; part three a list of words often misspelled; and also some excel- 
lent suggestions to teachers. 7. ee 


AN EXPERIMENT IN THE FUNDAMENTALS. By Cyrus D. Mead, 
Ph.D., assistant professor of elementary education, College for Teachers, 
University of Cincinnati. One of the School Efficiency Monographs. 
World Book Company. 60 cents. 

Professor Mead has conducted several classes in elementary education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, this summer session; and has 
been using his new book, An Experiment in the Fundamentals, as one 
of his texts for teachers. He reports that his students have shown a 
great deal of interest in the kind of investigation secured by his experi- 
ments in the Cincinnati public schools and the concise manner in which 
he has stated the results of bis tests in his book. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN EUROPE. By Frederic 
Austin Ogg, Ph.D., Asscciate Professor of Political Science, University 
of Wisconsin. Macmillan. $2.50. 

This volume of nearly 700 pages covers a vast field. It wisely deals 
with the economic developments of the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries 
somewhat briefly in order to save time and space for a full exposition 
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of the economic processes of the modern period. The emphasis is laid 
upon the more important rather than the strictly and narrowly tech- 
nical phases of economic history; and in the main the chapters are 
confined geographically to the kingdoms of Great Britain, France and 
Germany. For advanced classes in Colleges and Technical Schools and 
for reference purposes the volume has large value. 


NEW ENGLAND. A Human Interest Geographical Reader. By 
Clifton Johnson. Macmillan. 75 cents, 

An attractive book about an interesting region. It seems to us 
that it might have been relieved of a certain “sight-seeing-tour” atmos- 
phere if the author had more frequently asked questions calculated to 
make the pupil think, instead of merely mentioning facts. For instance, 
it is more important fora child to note the situation of such cities as 
New Bedford and Lowell as causing their industrial greatness than to 
be told that they are the sent of great cotton manufactures. But per- 
haps the teacher will draw out the thought. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. An Introduction and Guide to the Best 
English Books. A Handbook for Schools and Readers. By Edwin L. 
Miller, Principal of the Detroit, Michigan, Northwestern High School. 
J. B. Lippincott. 


The usefulness of this volume is enhanced by the charming way in 
which, in the Preface, the author refers to his own experience in cultivating 
from his childhood up, a fondness for books and his desire to own them. 
He learned to read good books “for fun” and he recommends this as 
the royal road to a knowledge of and pleasure in literature. The volume 
consists of selections from leading authors, and the compiler suggests 
that the use of his book may arouse curiosity about books and authors, 
form the basis of class reports and discussions, incite persons in and 
out of school to read, and inoculate some “with the altogether proper, 
harmless, and desirable mania for owning books”. We believe that his 
wish will be fulfilled. 


FAITH, WAR, AND POLICY. By Gilbert Murray. Houghton Mifflin. 
$1.25 net. 

A collection of addresses and essays on the European war. The 
author reflects British sentiments on various matters suggested by the 
great and terrible conflict. The war itself, the problems raised by it 
in the individual conscience, and questions of international policy are 
thoughtfully treated in a way that is readable on account of the fin- 
ished style of author’s English and the clearness of his thinking upon 
the problems which are perplexing almost every one’s mind. 
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FOOD POISONING. By Edwin Oakes Jordan, Chairman of the De- 
partment of Hygiene and Bacteriology, The University of Chicago. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. $1. net. 

Presents the latest results of research into the nature of illnesses 
caused by bacteria of various kinds and other micro-organisms, It is thor- 
oughly scientific and will be useful in advanced classes in colleges and. 
medical schools as well as to practicing physicians. 


MENTAL ADJUSTMENTS. By Frederic Lyman Wells. Appleton. 
Price $2.50 net. , 

“This book contains a large amount ‘of scientific material so thoroughly 
digested and so simply stated that the average reader can comprehend 
it. The aim of the author is to enable the individual to acquire a bet- 
ter self-control which will conduce to a larger happiness. It is at once 
an admirable book for the class in psychology and a “vade mecum” for 
the private reader who would find the secret of a well ordered, useful 
and happy life. 


A SCALE OF PERFORMANCE TESTS. By Rudolf Pintner, and Don- 
ald G. Paterson. Appleton. Price $2. net. 

This book contains an entirely different series of intelligence tests 
from any heretofore fublished. The tests are simple,—well within the 
capacity of the ordinary teacher to apply. The book, while scientific, 
is yet written in a manner that makes it comprehensible to the lay 
reader. The tests have been applied sufficiently widely to be thoroughly 
standardized. 


HURRAH AND HALLELUJAH, By J. R. Bang, Professor of Theol- 
ogy at the University of Copenhagen. Translated from the Danish by 
Jessie Bréchner. With an introduction by Ralph Connor. George H. 
Doran. $1. net. 

This volume consists chiefly in selected quotations from German 
pastors, poets, professors, etc., in which these leaders of German thought 
set forth the doctrine that the German nation is the chosen nation for 
the preservation of culture, religion and political power in the world. 
It is next to impossible to believe that such absurdities could have been 
put forth by persons supposed to be rational. They savor of the mani- 
acal ravings of the madhouse. 


BIRDCRAFT. A Field Book of two hundred song, game and water 
birds. By Mabel Osgood Wright. Eighty full-page plates by Louis Agas- 
siz Fuertes. Ninth edition. Macmillan. $1.75, 

A book with a reputation. Its subject most fascinating. Its treat- 
ment here sympathetic, scientific, practical, alluring. It has as enviable 
place among books on birds and bird-study. 





